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With  Annotations  hy  another  hand. 


eclipfed  in  wealth,  and  even,  I  fear> 
in  real  confequence,  the  titled  head 
of  their  family.  But  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  at  which  the  etiquette  of 
peerage  interferes,  and  docs  not  fuf- 
fer  the  contaminations  of  commer¬ 
cial  purfuits  ;  nay,  which  denies  evea 
the  profedion  of  the  law  to  be  ho¬ 
nourable.  I  do  not  find,  however, 
that  this  jealous  fpirit  is  known  to 
llartle  at  matrimonial  connexions 
with  wealthy  citizens ;  and  it  has 
fometimes  happened,  that  riches, 
gained  by  the  induftry  of  the  mer¬ 
chant,  has  preferved  the  fading  lullre 
even  of  the  ducal  coronet 

This  nobleman  has  fupported  a 
very  refpeXable  name  through  life. 


I  rior  nobility  have  a  natural 
claim  to  the  favour  and  proteXion  of 
the  crown.  Theirs,  is  an  hard  lot: 
born  to  high  rank,  but,  in  general,  to 
fmall  fortunes,  they  are  debarred,  by 
their  birth,  from  every  profeflion  but 
fuch  as  the  army,  navy,  and,  of  late 
years,  the  church,  aft'ord  them,  which 
being  oftentimes  occupied  as  it  were 
by  other  branches  of  their  family,  do 
not  always  offer  to  them  the  means 
of  fupport  or  reputation.  The  flate 
alone  can  furnilh  them  with  occupa* 
tions  equal  to  their  charaXer  ;  and, 
when  they  difcover  talents  or  aXivity 
equal  to  public  bufinefs,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  ftate  to  employ  them  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  others,  who  may  win  their 
way  to  fortune  by  a  thoufand  ave¬ 
nues,  from  which  men  of  a  certain 
rank  are  excluded. 

The  younger  fons  of  the  inferior 
nobility  have  entered,,  without  dif- 
grace,  into  the  engagements  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  fome  of  them  have  not 
only  enriched  themfelvcs  in  it,  but 
Von.  i.iir. 


*  This  noble  Lord,  when  the  fon  of 
General  Campbell,  ferioully  purfued  the 
profeflTion  of  the  law,  in  which  he  wa^i 
a  lifing  charaXcr;  but  on  his  father’s 
fiicccflion  to  the  Dukedom  of  Argyle, 
the  forms  of  nobility  obliged  him  to  rc- 
lign  a  profeflion,  which  promifed  him 
both  profit  and  honour,  for  the  paltry 
recumpence  of  a  trifling  pcnfion.  It  was 
fome  lime  before  he  was  appointed  to 
the  profitable  poll  of  Lord  Regifter  of 
Scotland.  He  is  an  amiable,  well  in- 
ftruXed  man,  and  a  rtfpeXablc  member 
of  the  lioufe  of  Comnioofl. 
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and  it  was  with  real  pleafure  that  I 
afforded  him  the  means  of  duly  Aip- 
porting  his  rank  in  it. 

SIR  GEORGE  SAVILE. 

IT  is  a  certain  truth,  and  verified 
hy  daily  experience,  that  every 
virtue,  when  pradifed  in  the  extreme, 
degenerates  into  certain  vice.  Thus 
courage  may  grow  into  rafhnefs,  cau¬ 
tion  into  fear,  gcnerofity  into  profu- 
fion,  (economy  into  avarice,  religious 
zeal  into  bigotry,  &c.  But,  among 
human  failings,  there  Teems  to  be  no 
excetfive  quality  of  the  mind,  by 
which  a  great  charader  may  be  To 
degraded,  as  that  of  obfiinacy ;  and 
it  io  happens,  that  almoff  the  whole 
line  of  noble  and  mafculine  virtues, 
conllancy,  gravity,  magnanimity, 
foirtitude,  and  fidelity,  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  but  cloTely  allied  to  this  ftub- 
born  error.  An  inflexible  contuma¬ 
cious  Tpirit  has  done  more  mifehief 
than  almoff  any  other  human  failing 
iii  the  walks  of  private  life  ;  and,  if 
I  we  examine  the  records  of  hiftory,  it 
'  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  moft 
extenfive  fource  of  evil,  whenMt  has 
infeded  dates  and  legillative  bodies 
of  men. 

In  the  education  of  youth,  the  care 
of  the  inftrudlor  cannot  be  too  mi¬ 
nute  in  guarding  the  infant  mind  a- 
gainff  a  Vice  which  difcolours  every 
amiable  quality,  and  will,  more  or 
lefs,  intrude  upon  every  comfort  of 
life.  It  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  fo- 
cial  virtues,  which  confift  in  a  com¬ 
munication  of  fentiments,  opinions, 
and  good  offices ;  for  what  perfon 
will  enter  into  fuch  a  traffic  with  a 
man  who  will  hpar  no  fentiments, 
and  adopt  no  opinions,  but  his  own? 
Such  an  one  is  excluded  from  niim- 
berlefs  pkafing  opportunities  of  doing 
good;  for  who  will  confult  or  make 
*  applications  to  a  man  whofe  couniels 
♦null  arifif  from  an  inftantaneous,  un¬ 
changeable  impreflion;  and  which, 
being  hafty,  will,  in  all  probability,. 


be  erroneous.  Importance  of  cha¬ 
racter  it  will  not  be  polfible  for  him  to 
acquire,  as  reputation  and  the  good 
opinion  of  mankind  are  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  a  vigilant  attention  to  circum- 
ilances,  by  occafionai  diffidence,  and 
the  exercife  of  reflection  and  judg¬ 
ment ;  a  progrefs  too  indecifive  in 
its  motions  for  the  felf-conceit  of  an 
obftinate  mind.  Even  the  common 
pleafures  of  fociety  will  be  denied 
him  ;  for  a  ftubborn  temper  engen¬ 
ders  the  love  of  difpute,  and  the  fpi- 
rit  of  contradiction,  the  moft  offen- 
five  qualities  in  every  branch  of  fo-» 
cial  intercourfe.  He  who  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  them  muft  be  confidered  as 
having  his  hand  raifed  againft  every 
man ;  and  the  natural  confequence 
of  fuch  a  fituation  will  be,  that  every 
man’s  hand  will  be  raifed  againft 
him.  Whatever  virtues  he  may  pof- 
fefs  will  be  rendered  not  only  una- 
miable,  but  ineffectual,  by  fuch  offen- 
five  affociates :  his  company  will  be 
avoided,  and  his  prefence  will  damp 
the  freedom  of  every  converfation  if 
he  mingles  in  it ;  as  they  who  know 
him  will  rather  facrifice  the  few 
hours  they  may  be  obliged  to  pafs 
with  him,  to  duJlnefs,  infipidity,  and 
filence,  than  roufe  them  into  activity 
by  vain  harangue  and  unyielding  dil- 
putation. 

It  is  a  principal  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  that  part  of  modern  educa¬ 
tion  which  confifts  in  foreign  travel, 
that  it  roots  up  prejudices,  and  ftops 
the  growth  of  habitual  prepoffefiions. 
The  young  mind,  continually  kept  in 
motion  by  a  variety  of  new  objeCts 
that  affeCt  and  amufe  it,  feels  fuch  of 
its  favourite  impreflions,  as  have  no: 
a  right  foundation,  lofe  their  hold, 
while  there  is  not  a  fufficient  length 
of  idle  interval  for  any  fuccefiive  ones 
to  be  Implanted  in  it.  Thus  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  acquiring  ideas  and  infor¬ 
mation,  till  judgment  is  mature, 
and  has  leifure,  by  taking  a  re¬ 
view  of  what  is  paft,  to  form  thofe 
juft  principles  of  diought  and  aCiion, 
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which,  being  founded  in  truth,  may 
be  continvmily  obeyed  without  the 
imputation  of  a  ftubborn  mind  *. 

Fortitude  and  inflexibility  are  noble 
virtues  ;  and  it  is  the  exercife  of  them 
with  thought  and  reflexion,  in  fpite 
of  faperior  judgment,  and  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  powers  of  convidlion, 
which  conftitutes  the  oflFenfive  quality 
that  has  been  the  fubje^fl  of  thefe 
curfory  obfervations.  I  hate  and 
deleft  it ;  and,  if  it  were  poffible,  my 
abhorrence  of  it  would  be  increafed 
from  a  belief,  that  it  has,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree*,  been  the  caufe  that  my  govern- 
m.oit  has  been  troubled  by  a  refolute, 
uniform,  and  continual  oppofition 
from  one  of  the  molt  popular  charac¬ 
ters  in  my  dominions  f . 

*  it  tnay  have  been  owing  to  the  nar¬ 
row  extent  of  his  obfervation,  that  one 
of  ihe  principal  monarebs  in  Europe  is 
atfli^ved  with  this  fatal  difpofition. 

f  rhe  good  fenfc  of  the  foregoing 
opi  nions  may  be  generally  acknowledged; 
but  lam  nor  vithnut  my  fufpicions,  that 
the  writer  himfelf  muft  be  ^uhje^^  to  the 
ungracious  habit  he  lb  juftly  condemns,  or 
be  could  net  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  a 
glaring  mifappiicarion  of  it.  Sir  George 
SavileN  general  character  is  fo  totally 
undeferving  of  fuch  a  charge,  that  I 
Oiouid  oppofe  it  in  very  ftrong  terms,  if 
I  could  b.iieve,  for  a  moment,  that  it 
glanced  a  line  beyond  his  political  con¬ 
duct.  If  the  accufatiun  is  confidered  in 
the  lait^r  view,  fume  allowances  may  be 
made  f  «r  the  obferver's  opinion :  it  is 
iaipofTible  hut  he  muft  feel  fome  degree 
of  mor’ification,  when  he  refletfts  that 
one  (ft  the  moft  wealthy,  independent, 
and  bed- informed  of  his  fubjcdls,  ihould 
thii'k  It  a  duty  to  condemn  and  oppofe, 
io  the  moft  folemn  manner,  the  condudl 
of  tir  fe  men  whom  his  Majefty  has  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  adminiftratinn  of  bis  king¬ 
doms.  This  hon.  gentleman’s  private 
life  is  well  known,  and  wants  no  applaufe 
of  mine :  it  is  that  of  a  good  citizen  and 
a  good  man.  His  political  career  has 
been  an  uniform  and  temperate  oppo¬ 
fition  to  the  meafures  of  men  whom  he 
does  not  coniider  as  able  pilots  of  the 
date,  or  friends  to  the  conftitution  of  his 
country.  He  it  above  temptation,  and 
the  miaifter  knows  it  and  refpedts  him. 


JAMES  HARRIS,  Esti; 

There  is  no  one  who  may*  not 
receive  great  advantages  and 
afliftance  from  fcicntific  knowledge ; 
neverthelefs,  to  give  its  benefits  their 
true  ufe,  value,  and  relpedf,  it  muft 

Among  his  other  virtues,  he  poirefiVa 
candour  in  a  great  degree;  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  condu^  has  ever  the  appearance 
of  an  honeft  man  and  unbiafied  fenator; 
no  perfonal  rancour  mingles  in  his  de¬ 
bates  ;  no  inflammatory  harangues  have 
proceeded  from  his  lips;  no  harralfing 
motions  or  perplexing  propofitions,  with 
a  mere  view  to  diftrefs  government,  have 
been  encouraged  by  him.  Whatever  he 
has  fuggefted  appears  to  have  been  foiin-^ 
ded  in  wifdom;  and  it  is  mv  firm  opi* 
nion,  that  having  ever  a^ed  from  a  fciiic 
of  duty,  there  is  no  moment  which  he  fo 
aidently  defires  to  behold  as  that  when  an 
able  and  patriot  minifter  (hall  diredt  the 
ftate.  He  would  be  the  firft  to  give  fuch 
an  one  his  warmeft  wifhe.s ;  and,  having 
every  thing  to  expedt  from  the  talents 
and  integrity  of  fuch  a  ftatefman,  he  himt 
felf  would  gladly  feek  that  privacy  for 
which  he  has  fo  long  languilhed, there  nurfe 
the  remains  ot  a  conftitution  impaired  iri 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  and  gild  his 
retirement  with  the  mild  fplendour  of 
private  virtue. 

To  dojuftice  to  this  worthy  and  re-, 
fpedtable  man,  though  !  fear  my  author 
will  fink  in  the  comparifon,  1  (hall  add 
the  cliaradter  given  of  hinn  in  Mr  Burke’s 
celebrated  fpcech  to  the  cledtors  ofBrif- 
tol “  He  is  (fays  that  great  orator)  g 
true  genius;  with  an  underftandiog  vi* 
gorous  and  acute,  refined  and  diftinguilh- 
ing  even  to  excefs  ;  and  illuminated  with 
a  moft  unbounded,  peculiar,  and  original 
call  of  imagination.  With  thefe  he  pof- 
felfes  many  external  and  internal  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  he  makes  ufe  of  them  all. 
His  fortune  is  among  the  larged ;  a  for¬ 
tune  which,  wholly  unincumbered,  as  It 
is,  with  one  fingle  charge  from  luxury, 
vanity,  or  excels,  finkfi  under  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  its  difpenfer.  This  private 
benevolence,  expanding  itfelf  into  patrio- 
tifm,  renders  his  whole  being  the  eftate 
of  the  public,  io  which  he  has  n  t  refer- 
ved  a  pecuitum  for  bimfelf  of  profit,  di- 
verfion,  or  relaxation.  During  the  fef- 
fion,  the  firft  in,  and  the  laft  out  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons ;  he  palFcs  from  the 


of  elegant  fociety  *.  His  works  ma* 
nifeft  the  vaft  compafs  of  his  erudi- 
tlon,  the  vigour  of  his  application, 
and  the  clear,  diftindlive,  penetrating 
fagacity  of  his  mind ;  while  his  pri¬ 
vate  converfation  difplays  the  unaf- 
fe(5led  pleafmg  manners  of  the  amia¬ 
ble  and  accomplilhed  gentleman. 

They  who  employ  their  abilities 
merely  to  acquire  reputation,  fklm 
lightly  over  the  fiibjedls  they  treat, 
and  apply  themfelves  rather  to  the 
fancy  and  palTion  of  the  reader  than 
to  his  judgment  and  nnderftanding. 
They  who  exercife  their  talents  in  a 
proleffional  light,  work  generally  by 
rule  and  meafure,  and  give  their  pro¬ 
ductions  no  further  extent  and  com¬ 
pletion  than  is  necelTary  to  procure 
the  gain  which  is  the  objedl  of  them : 
wdiile  they  alone,  who  exert  their  fa¬ 
culties  from  an  intrinfic  love  of  the 
fcience  they  purfue,  never  lorfake  it 
till  they  have  traced  it  in  its  deepefl  re- 
cefles,  followed  it  through  all  its  moll 
intricate  labyrinths,  unveiled  its  mod 
hidden  difguire,  and  are  not  content 
till  they  pollefs  all  its  parts,  behold 
its  perfcfl  form,  and  can  command 
all  its  capacities. — This  feems  to  be 


appear,  at  lead,  to  arife  from  the  na¬ 
tural  abilities  and  capacity  of  the 
perfon  who  poffeffes  it.  Simplicity  is 
the  grand  virtue  of  art,  however  em¬ 
ployed  :  to  give  works  of  labour  the 
appearance  of  eafe,  requires  no  com-  j 
tnon  tade  or  talents.  The  walking 
didfionary,  and  the  brutal  pedant, 
make  learning  itfelf  difguding,  and 
rob  truth  of  its  lovely  appearance. — 
The  hewxrs  of  done,  and  the  drawers 
of  water,  in  the  literary  world,  may 
be  neceflary  to  eafe  the  labours  of 
genius  ;  they  may  be  ufeful,  as  the 
pioneers  of  learning,  to  remove  thofe 
obdacles  which  would  check  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  diligent  enquiry,  turn  youth¬ 
ful  impatience  into  defpair,  and  dif- 
courage  thofe  talents  w’hich  promife 
excellence  from  adlivity  and  exertion. 
Such  men  hear  the  fame  relation  to  the 
higher  orders  of  the  learned  world, 
as  tlie  labour  of  the  quarrier  to  the 
fkill  of  the  fculptor.  Such  men  fhould 
be  known  only  in  their  works,  nor 
check  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  by 
intruding  their  aukward  manners 
and  dogmatical  pride  into  the  more 
liberal  focieties  of  it. 

This  learned  critic  is  a  mod  re- 
fpedtahle  exception  from  the  general 
charadler  of  thofe  perlbns  who  have 
paded  their  lives  in  fimilar  labours. 
He  has  the  rare  faculty  to  mingle 
with  his  profound  enquiries  the  graces 
of  Parnalfus  as  w'ell  as  the  pleafures 


^  The  allulion  which  is  here  made 
this  learned  gentleman’s  connedlir»n  ^iih 
the  Mufcp,  not  only  relates  to  his  g-eat 
love  and  profound  knowledge  of  mnlical 
fcience,  but  to  his  unpHral'-lled  works  f  f 
Criticiim,  which  may  be  juftly  called  thts 
Handmaid  of  Parnaffus,  He  alfo  wTote 
and  publilbed  a  little  dramatic  piece  of 
paftoral  poetry,  called  the  Spring,  which 
confifted  of  recitatives  and  fongs  adapted 
to  Italian  mufic,  and  was  written  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  introduction  of  that  excellent 
linger,  Mr  Norris,  upcjn  the  ftaire.  But 
the  young  man  did  not  then  fieceed,  as 
he  has  fince  done  in  another  line  of  his 
profefTion  ;  and  this  mniical  entertain¬ 
ment  fell  with  hina.  The  drama  was 
perfectly  fimple  ;  and  the  fangs.  See. 
were  chaftcly  written,  as  well  as  n  ofl 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  Italian  airs 
they  were  intended  to  naturalize  on  fhc 
Englifh  (tage.  Conlidered  in  this  light, 
the  little  production  poflilfcd  unrivalled 
merit. 


fenate  to  the  camp ;  and,  feldom  feeing 
the  feat  of  his  anceftors,  he  is  always  in 
parliament  to  ferve  his  country,  or  in  the 
field  to  defend  it.  But  in  all  well- 
wrought  compofitions,  fome  particulars 
Band  out  more  eminently  than  the  reft, 
and  the  things  which  will  carry  his  name 
to  pofterity  are  his  two  bills,  the  one  for 
a  Limitation  of  the  Claims  of  the  Crown 
upon  landid  Eftates,  and  the  other  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  By 
the  former  he  has  emancipated  property"; 
by  the  latter  he  has  quieted  confcience  ; 
and  by  both,  he  has  taught  that  grand 
leffon  to  government  and  fubjeCts,— no 
longer  to  regard  CmC  h  other  as  adverfe 
panics.’* 
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As  I  thought  the  boy  would  like 
to  hear  this  march  performed,  I  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  parade  at  the  proper 
time,  when  it  had  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ginning  the  military  concert.  The 
piece  being  finilhed,  1  alked  him  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  executed  to  his  fatisfac-\ 
tion  ?  to  which  he  replied,  “  By  no 
means;”  and  i  then  immediately  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  band  (which 
confided  of  very  tail  and  ftout  muh- 
cians),  that  he  might  fet  them  right. 
On  this  Sam  immediately  told  them, 
“  That  they  had  not  done  jurtice  to 
his  compofition  ”  To  whicli  they 
anfwered  the  urchin  with  both  a- 
donilhmenc  and  C'jntempt,  “  Your 
coinpofitiun !”  Sam,  however,  re¬ 
plied,  with  great  ferenity,  “  Yes,  my 
compofition  !”  which  I  conlirmed. 
They  then  flared,  and  fcverally  made 
their  excufes,  by  proteding  that  they 
had  copied  accurately  from  the  ma- 
nufeript  which  had  been  put  into 
their  hands.  This  he  mod  readily 
allowed  to  the  hautbois  and  haffoons, 
but  faid  it  was  the  Frencli-iiorns  who 
were  in  fault,  who  making  the  fame 
defence,  he  infifced  upon  the  original 
fcore  being  produced,  and  (hewing 
them  their  mi  hake,  ordered  the  march 
to  be  played  again,  which  they  fub- 
mitted  to  with  as  much  deference  as 
they  would  have  fliewn  to  Handel. 

This  concert  of  wind  indruments 
begins  on  the  parade  at  about  five 
minutes  after  nine,  and  ends  at  five 
minutes  after  ten,  when  the  guard 
proceeds  to  Nt  James’s. 

I  dayed  wirli  him  till  this  time  ; 
and  afRcd  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  concliidin*!:  movement,  which  he 
faid  del'erved  commendation  ;  but 
that  it  was  very  injudicious  to  make  it 
the  finilhing  piece,  bccaufe,as  it  mud 
riecelfarily  continue  till  the  clock  of 
the  horfe-'j^uards  had  dnick  ten,  it 
IhoulJ  have  been  recollecled,  that  the 
tone  of  the  clock  did  not  correfpond 
with  the  key-note  of  the  march. 

]  (hall  now  atteirpt  to  give  fome 
account  of  this  mod  extraordinary 


the  inherent  charadler  of  this  renown¬ 
ed  critic;  who,  being  neither  tor¬ 
mented  by  an  anxious  third  after 
fame,  nor  impelled  by  the  urging 
goad  of  necelTity,  finds  that  fatisfac- 
tion  in  his  arduous  enquiries,  which 
increafes  the  placid  tenor  of  his 
mind,  and  promotes  thole  difpofitions 
which  give  fuch  a  pleafing  ferenity 
to  his  manners  and  converfation  f . 

Account  of  the  remarkable  Mufica^ 
Talents  of  Charles  and  SAMutL 
W  E  s  L  E  Y  s .  Related  by  their  Father^ 
the  Rev.  Mr  Weiley,  to  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington.  [P.  75.] 

'T'  HE  delicacy  of  Samuel 


ear  is 

‘  I,  likewife  very  remarkable,  of 
which  I  lhali  give  an  indance  or  two  : 

Having  been  at  Bach’s  concert,  he 
was  much  fatisfied  both  with  the 
compofitious  and  performers  ;  but 
faid,  “  The  mufical  pieces  were  ill 
arranged  *,  as  four  had  been  played 
fucceliively  w^hich  were  all  in  the  fame 
key.” 

He  was  defired  to  compofe  a  march 
for  one  of  the  regiments  of  Guards, 
which  he^  did  to  the  approbation  of 
all  who  ever  heard  it  ;  and  a  didin- 
guilhed  officer  of  the  royal  navy  de¬ 
clared,  that  it  was  a  movement  which 
would  probably  infpire  Heady  and  fe- 
rene  courage  wdieii  the  enemy  was 
approaching. 


f  Since  thefe  obrervations  were  pen 
ned,  Mr  Harris  departed  this  life,  repre- 
ted  by  every  lover  of  literature,  Hfp 
excellent  work,  entitled,  “  Hrrmer, 
or  a  Treat»fe  on  univerfal  Grammar,” 
will  nreferve  his  fame  while  anv  defi:c  ot 
knowledge  or  love  t)f  literattKe  remain 
in  the  world.  The  pr^fent  Bifh'^p  of 
London  has  declared  (and  what  more 
fierlirig  tpfiimony  can  be  given  :)  hat  it 
is  the  inoft  perfed^  work  of  its  kind  Once 
the  days  of  AriOolle.  His  o»her  pub  i- 
ci!i'*ns  ferve  to  confirm  the  high  opinion 
W'hich  thi^  aec  has  formed,  and  futnre 
ages  will  pofTcfs,  of  h’s  confimmatc  tx- 
ceMence  in  the  walk  of  criticifm. 

*  It  is  fnppofed  that  this  was  a  mere 
accident  in  the  perfon  who  made  out  the 
mull  cal  bill  of  far. 
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boy,  confidered  as  a  compofer  ;  and  was  dwelt  upon)  which  would  cor- 
firft,  of  his  extemporary  flights.  refpond  with  his  feelings.”  Having 

If  left  to  himfelf  when  he  played  ftarted  this  difficulty,  however,  he 
on  the  organ,  there  were  oftener  foon  fuggefted  the  remedy,  which 
traces  of  Handel’s  ftile  than  any  other  was  the  following ; 
mafter,  and  if  on  the  harpfichord,  of  He  flood  upon  the  ground  w  ith  his 
Scarlatti;  at  other  times  his  vplun-  left  foot,  whilft  his  right  hand  refted 
taries  were  original  and  Angular.  upon  the  fwell,  and  thus  literally 
After  he  had  feen  or  heard  a  few  played  an  extemporary  folo, 

pieces  *  of  any  compofer,  he  was  - 

fully  poflefled  of  his  peculiarities,  , 

which,  if  at  all  flriking,  he  could  in-  the  three  movements  of  which  muft 
flantly  imitate  at  the  word  of  com-  have  lafled  not  lefs  than  ten  minutes; 
mand,  as  well  as  the  general  flow  and  and  every  bar  of  which  Fifcher  might 
turn  of  the  compofoion.  Thus  I  have  acknowledged  as  his  own.  Every 
have  heard  him  frequently  play  ex-  hath  heard  that  capital  mu- 

ternporary  leflbns,  which,  without  Acian  mufl  ^  have  obferved  a  great 
prejudice  to  their  muAcal  names.  Angularity  in  his  cadences,  in  the 
might  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  imitation  of  which  Sam  fucceedeJ  as 
been  thofe  of  Abel,  Vento,  Schobert,  perfedly  as  in  the  other  parts  ot  the 
and  Bach  compofition.  After  this,  I  have  been 

But  he  not  only  entered  into  the  prefeni  when  he  hath  executed  thirty 
ftile  of  the  harpfichord  maflers,  but  or  forty  different  folos  for  the  fame 
that  of  folo  players  on  other  inflru-  inflrument,  totally  almofl  varied  the 
ments.  from  the  other,  to  the  aftonifli- 

I  once  happened  to  fee  fome  muAc  ment  of  feveral  audiences,  and  parti- 
wet  upon  his  defle,  which  he  told  me  cularly  fo  to  that  eminent  performer 

on  the  hautboy  Mr  Simpfon. 

Having  found  that  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  heard  him  would  not 
believe  but  that  his  voluntaries  h  id 
been  pradlifed  before,  1  always  en¬ 
deavoured  that  fome  perfon  prefenC 
(and  more  particularly  io  it  he  was  a 
profeffor)  Ihoiild  give  him  the  fubjec'f 
upon  which  he  was  to  work,  which 
always  afforded  the  convincing  and 
irrefragable  proof,  as  he  then  compo- 
fed  upon  the  ideas  fuggefled  by  others, 
to  which  ordeal  it  is  believed  few 
muAcians  in  Europe  won  id  iubmit. 
The  more  difficult  the  fubjedl  (as  if  it 
was  two  or  three  bars  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  fugue),  the  more  cheartully 
he  undertook  it,  as  he  always  knew 
he  was  equal  to  the  attempt,  be  it 
ever  fp  arduous. 

I  Qpce  carried  that  able  compofer 
Mr  Chriflopher  Smith  to  the  boy,  de- 
firing  that  he  would  fuggeft  the  fub- 
jedf  ;  which  Sam  not  only  purfued  in 
a  moll  mafleriy  manner,  but  fell  into 


was  a  folo  for  a  trumpet.  I  then 
afleed  him  if  he  had  heard  Fifcher  on 
the  hautboy,  and  vrould  compofe  an 
extemporary  folo  proper  for  him  to 
execute.  To  this  Sam  readily  aflent- 
ed,  but  found  his  little  legs  too  ihort 
for  reaching  the  fwell  ot  the  organ, 
without  which  the  imitation  could 
not  have  its  effeifl.  I  then  propofed 
to  touch  the  fwell  myfclf,  on  his  giving 
me  the  proper  Agnals  ;  but  to  this  he 
anfwered,  **  That  he  neither  could 
do  this  fb  inftantaneoufly  as  was  re- 
quifite,  nor  fliould  I  give  the  greater 
or  lefs  force  of  the  fwell  (if  a  note 

f  I  alked  him  once  to  imitate  Lord 
Kelly’s  ftile,  which  he  declined,  as  he  had 
never  heard  any  compoftiion  of  bis  Lord- 
fhip’s,  except  the  Overture  to  the  Maid 
pt  the  Mill,  which  he  highly  approved  of, 
however,  for  its  brilliancy  and  boldnefs. 

i  He  would  as  readily  compofe  a  fong 
proper  for  the  ferious  or  comic  opera  the 
Inftant  it  was  requefted,  particularly  the 
lira  of  Handel  for  a  bafe  voice. 
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g  movement  of  the  minor  third,  which 
might  bt  naturally  introduced.  When 
we  left  Mr  Wefley's  koufe,  Mr  Smith, 
after  expreillng  his  amazement,  faid, 
that  v/tidV  he  jult  heard  Ihould  be  a 
caution  to  thofe  who  are  apt  to  tax 
cfimpofers  as  plagiaries  ;  for  though 
he  had  wrote  on  the  fame  fubjedl, 
and  the  mufic  had  never  been  feen 
by  any  one,  this  wonderful  boy  had 
almoll  followed  him  note  by  note. 
Baumgarten  found  the  fame,  upon  a 
like  trial,  of  what  he  had  never  com¬ 
municated  to  any  one.  1 

I  can  refer  only  to  one  printed  proof  | 
of  his  abilities  as  a  compofer,  which 
is  a  fet  of  eight  leflpns  for  the  harpfi- 
chord,  and  which  appeared  in  1777, 
about  the  fame  time  that  he  became 
fo  known  to  the  mufical  world  that 
his  portrait  was  engraved,  which  is  a 
very  ftrong  refemblance.  Some  of 
thele  lelTons  have  paffages  which  are 
rather  too  difficult  for  common  per¬ 
formers,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
calculated  for  a  general  vogue. 

His  father,  the  Rev.  Mr  Wefley, 
will  permit  any  one  to  fee  the  fcore  of 
his  Oratorio  of  Ruth,  which  he  really 
compofed  at  fix  years  of  age,  but  did 
not  nurite  till  he  was  eight.  His  quick- 
nefs  in  thus  giving  utterance  to  his 
mufical  ideas  is  amazingly  great ; 
and,  notwithftanding  the  rapidity,  he 
feldom  makes  a  blot  or  a  mi  hake. 

Critical  Strictures  otj  the  prefe?2t 
Metrical  Version  of  //-f  Psalms. 
from  Mr  Warton’/  Ililtory  of 
Poetry,  VoL  iii.  [Vol.  Hi.  p.  133.] 

IT  is  certain  that  every  attempt  to 
clothe  the  facred  Scripture  in 
verfe  will  have  the  effeih  of  inifrepre- 
fenting  and  debafing  the  dignity  of 
the  original.  But  this  general  in¬ 
convenience,  arifing  from  the  nature 
of  things,  was  not  the  only  difficulty 
our  verifiers  of  the  Pfalter  had  to 
encounter,  in  common  with  ail  other 
writers  employed  in  a  fi milar  talk. 
Allowing  for  the  ftate  of  our  lan¬ 


guage  in  the  middle  of  the  fixteentb 
century,  they  appear  to  have  been 
but  little  qualified  either  by  genius  or 
accomplifliments  tor  poetical  compo- 
fition.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  they 
have  produced  ^  tranflation  entirely 
dehitute  of  elegance,  fpirit,  and  pro* 
priety.  The  truth  is,  that  they  un¬ 
dertook  this  work,  not  fo  much  from 
an  ambition  of  literary  fame,  or  a 
confeioufnefs  of  abilities,  as  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  piety,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  cad  of  the  times.  1  prefume  I 
am  communicating  no  very  new  cri- 
ticifm  when  I  obferve,  that  in  every 
part  of  this  tranflation  we  are  dif- 
gufted  with  a  languor  of  verfificalion, 
and  a  want  of  common  profody.  The 
mod  exalted  effufions  of  thankfgiv- 
ing,  and  the  mod  fublime  imageries 
of  the  Divine  Majedy,  are  lowered 
by  a  coldnefs  of  conception,  weak¬ 
ened  by  frigid  interpolations,  and 
disfigured  by  a  poverty  of  phrafeolo- 
gy.  Thomas  Hopkins  expodulates 
with  the  Deity  in  thefe  ludicrous,  ac 
lead  trivial,  expreflions ; 

Why  dod  witbdrawc  thy  band  aback, 

And  hide  it  in  thy  lappe  ? 

O  phicke  it  out,  and  be  not  flack 
To  give  thy  foes  a  rappe  {a) ! 

What  writer,  w’ho  wiflied  to  dimi- 
nifli  the  might  of  the  fupreme  Beings 
and  to  expofe  the  dile  and  fentiments 
of  Scripture,  could  have  done  it  more 
flcilfully,  than  by  making  David  call 
upon  God,  not  to  “  confiime  his  ene¬ 
mies’'  by  an  irrefidible  blow,  but  to 
give  them  a  rap?  Although  fomc 
lhadow  of  an  apology  may  be  fug¬ 
ged  ed  for  the  word  rap^  that  it  had 
not  then  acquired  its  prefent  bur- 
lefque  acceptation,  or  the  idea  of  a 
petty  droke,  the  vulgarity  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  phrafe,  in  which  the  pracdice 
or  profeflion  of  religion,  or  more 
pariicnlarly  God’s  covenant  with  the 
Jews,  is  degraded  to  a  trade ^  cannot 
eafily  be  vindicated  on  any  confide- 

(^)  Pfalcn  Ixxiv.  is. 


ration  of  the  flufluating  fsnfe  of 
■words ; 

For  why,  their  hearts  were  nothing  bent 
To  him,  nor  to  Lis  itade[,b). 

Nor  is  there  greater  delicacy  or  con- 
liflency  in  the  following  ilanza  : 

Confound  ihcm  lh{*t  apply 

And  frtke  to  workc  my  fliame  ; 

And  at  my  harme  do  laugh,  and  cry,  ^ 

So,  i'o,  there  goetb  the  game  (r.) 

The  Pfalmift  fays,  that  God  has 
placed  the  fun  in  the  heavens,  “  which 
coineth  forth  as  a  bridegroom  out  of 
his  chamber.’’  Hjre  is  a  comparifon 
of  the  fun  rifing  to  a  bridegroom, 
who,  according  to  the  Jewilh  cuftom, 
was  udiered  from  his  chamber  at  mid¬ 
night,  with  great  Hate,  preceded  by 
torches  and  mufic.  Sternhold  has 
thus  metrified  the  pafTage  [d)  : 

In  tlwm  the  Lord  made  for  the  fun 
A  place  of  great  renown, 

Who  like  a  bridegroom  ready  trimm’d 
Doth  from  his  chamber  come. 

The  tranflator  had  better  have 
fpared  his  epithet  to  the  bridegroom  ; 
which,  even  in  the  fenfe  of  “  ready- 
dreifed,”  is  derogatory  to  the  idea 
of  the  comparifon.  But  “  ready- 
trimm’d,”  in  the  language  of  that 
time,  was  nothing  more  than  “  frelh- 
ihaved.”  Srcmholti  as  often  impairs 
a  fplendid  deferijnion  by  an  impotent 
redundancy,  as  by  an  omiflion  or 
coiJtradion  of  the  moH  important  cir- 
cumdaiices. 

The  miraculous  march  of  Jehovah 
before  the  Ifraclites  tiirough  the  wil- 
dcTiici’s,  in  their  depanure  Ifom 
-3Lgypt,  with  otlier  marks  of  his  om¬ 
nipotence,  is  thus  imaged  by  the  in- 
Ipired  Pi  al  mi  It  :  “  O  God,  when 
‘  thou  wenteft  forth  before  the  peo- 
^  pie,  when  thou  wentelt  through  the 
‘  wildcnufs ;  the  earth  thock,  and 
*•  the  heavens  dropped  at  the  prefence 
*  of  God  ;  even  as  Sinai  alfo  was 
‘  moved  at  the  prefence  of  God,  who 

t/;)  Plhim  ixviii.  37.  U)  Piaim  Ixx.  5. 
(j)  Pfabn  xix.  4. 


*  is  the  God  of  Ifrael.  Thou,  O 
‘  God,  fentedft  a  gracious  rain  upon 
‘  thine  inheritance,  and  rcfrefhedit  it 
‘  when  it  was  weary. — The  chariots 
‘  of  God  are  twenty  thoufand,  even 
‘  thbufands  of  angels  ;  and  the  Lord 
‘  is  among  them,  as  in  the  holy  place 
‘  of  Sinai.”  Sternhold  has  thus  le- 
prefented  thefe  great  ideas  ; 

When  thon  didft  march  before  thy  folk 
The  .^gypliaiis  frt)m  among. 

And  brought  them  from  the  wilderncTa, 
Which  fwas  both  divide  and  long  : 

The  earth  did  quake,  the  mine  pourde 
dofLunCy 

Heard  <iuere  great  claps  of  thunder  ; 

The  mount  Sinai  ihookc  in  fuch  forie, 

As  it  iwculd  clea*ve  in  fuudtr. 

Thy  heritage  with  drops  of  rainc 
Abundantly  was  wajht^ 

And  if  Jo  be  it  barren  was, 

By  thee  it  was  refrejht. 

God’s  army  is  two  millions y 
Or  warn  ours  good  and  Jlrong  ; 

The  Lord  alfo  iu  Sinai 
Is  prefect  them  among  (e). 

If  there  be  here  any  merit,  it  arifes 
folely  from  preferving  the  expreflions 
of  the  prole  verfion.  And  the  tranf¬ 
lator  would  have  done  better  had  he 
preferved  more,  and  had  given  us 
no  feeble  or  foreign  enlargements  of 
his  own.  He  has  Ihewn  no  indepen¬ 
dent  (kill  or  energy.  When  once  he 
attempts  to  add  or  delete,  his  wcak- 
nefs  appears.  It  is  this  circumflance 
alone  which  fupports  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  well-known  ftanzas  (/)  : 

The  Lord  defeended  from  above. 

And  bowdc  the  heavens  high  ; 

And  underneath  his  feet  he  caft 
Tiic  darkntfTe  of  the  fky. 

On  cherub#  and  on  chcrubims 
I*  ull  roiallie  he  rode  ; 

And  on  the  winges  of  all  the  windes 
Came  flying  all  abrode. 

Almofl  the  entire  contexture  of  the 
profe  is  here  literally  transferred,  un¬ 
broken  and  v.’ithout  tranfpofition,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  fmall  deviations  nccef- 
farily  occafioned  by  the  metre  and 

(e)  Pfal.Ixviii.  y.kq.  ( /)  Pfal.  xviii.  9, 10. 
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rlilme.  It  may  be  faid,  that  the 
iranflator  has  tehified  his  judg.iient 
'in  retaining  much  of  the  original, 
and  proved  he  was  fenfible  the  paf- 
fa^e  needed  not  any  adventitious  or¬ 
nament.  But  what  may  fceni  here  to 
be  judgn'vent,  or  even  taite,  I  I’ear, 
was  want  of  exprellioii  in  Jiimfelf. 
He  only  adopted  what  . was  almoft 
ready  done  to  his  hand. 

To  the  difgrace  of  facred  mufic, 
facred  poetry,  and  our  ellablilhcd 
•w^orlhlp,  thele  pfalms  dill  continue  to 
be  fung  in  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  certain,  had  they  been  more 
poetically  tranflated,  they  would  not 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  common 
people.  Whatever  eftirnation  in  point 
of  compofition  they  might  have  at- 
tradled  at  their  firll  appearance  in  a 
•ruder  age,  and  however  indrumental 
they  might  have  been,  at  the  infancy 
of  the  Reformation,  in  weaning  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  Papifiic  ritu¬ 
al,  all  thefe  confiderations  can  now 
no  longer  fupport  even  a  fpecious  ar¬ 
gument  for  their  being  retained. 

To  obviate  thefc  objedions^  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  trom  time  to 
time  to  modernife  this  antient  metri¬ 
cal  verfion,  and  to  render  it  more  . 
tolerable  and  intelligible  by  the  fub- 
ftitution  of  more  familiar  modes  of  . 
didion.  But,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
iinllcilfulnefs  with  wdiich  thefe  arbi¬ 
trary  corredlions  have  been  conduc-  • 
ted,  by  changing  obfolete  for  knowm 
words,  the  texture  and  integrity  of 
the  original  ftile,  fuch  as  it  was,  has 
been  deftroyed  ;  and  many  .ftanzas, 
before  too  naked  and  weak,  like  a 
plain  old  Gothic  edifice  dripped  of 
its  few"  fignatures  ot  antiquity,  have 
lod  that  little  and  almod  only  drength 
and  fupport  which  they  derived  from 
antient  phrafes.  Such  alterations, 
even  if  executed  with  prudence  and 
judgment,  only  corrupt  what  they 
endeavour  to  explain  ;  and  exhibit  a 
motley  performance  belonging  to  no 
charader  of  writing,  and  which  con- 

VdL.  LI  11. 


tains  more  improprieties  than  thofe 
which  it  profedes  to  remove. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  tex  infift  any 
longer  on  the  incompatibility  of  the^ 
metrical  pfalms  with  the  fpirit  of  our 
liturgy,  and  the  barbarlfm  of  their 
dile,  it  Ihould  be  remembered,  that 
they  w"ere  never  admitted  into  oiir 
churcli  by  lawdul  authority.  They 
were  fird  introduced  by  the  Puritans, 
.and  afterwards  continued  by  conni¬ 
vance.  But  they  never  received  any 
royal  approbation  or  parliamentary 
function..  Ac  the  beginning  of  the 

-  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  our 

-  ecclefiadical  reformation  began  to  be 
.  placed  on  a  fohd  and  durable  eda- 

-  blilhment,  thole  Englilh  divines  w'ho 
had  fled  from  the  fuperditions  of 
Q[ieen  Mary  to  Franckfurt  and  Ge¬ 
neva,  where  they  had  Earned  to  em¬ 
brace  the  oppofite  extreme,  and 
wdiere,  from  an  abhorrence  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  ceremonies,  they  had  contrac¬ 
ted  a  dillike  to  the  decent  appendages 
of  divine  worlhip,  endeavoured,  in 
conjnndion  v/ith  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  courtiers,  to  client  an  abrogation 
of  our  foiemn  church  fervicc,  w:hic]i 
they  pronounced  to  be  antichridian 
and  urievangelical.  They  contended 
that  the  metrical  pfalms  of  David, 
fet  to  plain  and  popular  mufic,  were 
more  fuitable  to  the  fimplicity  of  the 
Gofpel,  and  abundantly  adequate  to 
all  the  purpofes  of  edification  :  and 
this  propofal  they  reded  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  practice  of  Calvin,  between 
w"hom  and  the  Church  of  England 
the  breach  was  not  then  fo  wide  as 
at  prefent.  But  the  Queen,  and 
thofe  Biihops  to  wdiom  Ihe  had  dele¬ 
gated  the  biifinefs  of  fiipervifing  the 
liturgy,  among  whom  was  the  learned 
and  liberal  Archbilhop  Parker,  ob¬ 
jected,  that  too  much  attention  had 
already  been  paid  to  the  German 
theology.  She  was  therefore  invari¬ 
ably  determined  to  make  no  more 
conccifions  to  the  importunate  parti- 
zans  of  Geneva,  and  peremptorily 


decreed  that  the  choral  formalities 
fhoiild  ftill  be  continued  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  facred  offices. 


He  is  refolved  to  marry,  coft  what  it 
w\\\ :  He  fixes  on  a  beauty  who  has 
the  name  of  a  great  fortune  ;  templed 
at  once  with  beauty  and  fortune,  he 
courts  the  fair,  receives  her  confent, 
and  her  choice  is  approved  by  her 
friends.  In  a  few  weeks  the  young 
couple  are  married  ;  he  falls  into  the 

THI:^  thoughts  ot  marriage,  and  embraces  of  his  fpoufe,  without  once 
the  choice  of  a  partner  for  life,  thinking  whether  or  not  (he  is  en- 
are  perhaps  what  a  young  man  is  dowed  with  the  moft  amiable  of  all 
inoft  difficulted  about,  during  the  qualifications,  good  fenfe  and  good- 
whole  courfe  of  his  life.  The  hopes  nature ;  thefe  he  imagines  are  no  ef- 
of  leading  a  life  of  comfort  and  hap-  fential  qualifications  for  his  future 
pinefs,  with  a  beautiful  w’oman,  fen-  happinefs,  as  long  as  he  has  a  beau- 
fible,  and,  to  all  appearance,  virtuous  tiful  wife,  and  a  confiderable  deal  of 
and  good-natured,  are  ftrong  argu-  money,  rhis  thought  he  maintains 
ments  for  matrimony ;  while  the  in  his  imagination  for  a  time ;  the 
fears  of  being  bound  to  a  vicious,  ill-  honey- moons  are  over  ;  beauty  de- 
teinpered  creature,  are  equally  dif-  cayed,  perhaps  for  want  of  the  pen- 
guftful. — Sufpended  betwixt  thefe  two  cil  ;  the  money  gone,  perhaps  by  bad 
ideas,  a  young  man  ought  to  confider  condud,  and  the  unhappy  couple  re- 
what  he  is  about,  and  not  too  rafhly  duced  to  diftrefled  circumllances. — 
ftep  into  the  married  (late.  Let  him  I  Where  is  his  comfort  ?  He  feeks  it 
examine  with  care,  and  not  too  fud-  j  from  the  w^ife  of  his  bofom  ;  Ihe  de- 
denly  refolve  on  the  partner  of  his  j  fpifes  him;  her  pride  will  not  bear  the 
life, — for  on  this  depends  his  future  fight  of  a  man,  who  is  no  longer 
happinefs.  able  to  fupport  her  extravagancies, 

Young  women  are  no  doubt  pof-  and  her  ill-nature  will  not  allow  her 
feffed  of  paflions  equally  ftrong  as  to  comfort  him.  Now  he  begins  to 
that  of  young  men,  and,  for  the  moft  fee  his  error,  and  feel  the  lofs  of  good 
part,  are  defirous  of  being  married  fenfe  and  good- nature.  Now,  if  he 
as  loon  as  poflible ;  for  this  reafon,  is  a  man  capable  of  thought,  does  he 
they  appear  often  in  public  (good  begin  to  refledl— “  Would  to  God 
and  bad),  drelTed  to  the  beft  ad  van-  <  (fays  he)  I  had  fought  as  eagerly 
tage,  "with  all  the  mecknefs,  loveline£s,  *  for  a  woman  endowed  with  good 
and  good-nature,  that  a  young  man  *  fenfe  and  good-nature  joined  to 
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iovcr,  through  his  frequent  interviews 
with  Dulcineay  and  by  being  oftti; 
in  company  witli  her,  hears  her  ch:t- 
rafler,  and  may  himfeif  diifmguili 
both  her  nature  and  faults,  wuthoui 
being  too  inquifitive. — To  feek  a 
wuman  w^ithout  faiiks,  would  be 
endiefs  ;  but  a  man  may  find  one  with 
few. 

It  is  a  certain  faft,  that  thefe  mar¬ 
riages,  for  the  moil  part,  that  are 
preceded  by  a  long  courtlhip,  abouna 
with  love  and  conftancy.  The  pal- 
fion  is  rivetted  in  the  breall  of  the 
lover,  and  a  long  courfe  of  hopes 
and  expedations  fixes*  the  idea  in  his 
mind,  and  habituates  him  to  a  fond- 
nefs  for  the  perfon  he  loves.  Good¬ 
nature  and  evennefs  of  temper  will 
give  a  young  man  an  eafy  companion 
for  life,  virtue  and  good  fenfe  an 
agreeable  friend,  love  and  conftancy 
a  good  wile.  Thefe  are  ineftimabie 
qualifications,  but  how  often  are  they 
l.rtle  regarded  in  refpe<ft  to  money  I 
We  often  fee  young  wmmen  fcarcely 
e.’dowed  wuth  any  of  thefe  qualifica¬ 
tions  (but  clad  over  in  gold),  ihatched 
away  by  unthinking  men,  while  wo¬ 
men  of  merit  are  left  to  thofe  who, 
happy  to  receive  them,  defpife  money 
when  compared  to  beauty,  joined  to 
good  nature  and  good  fenfe. 

ARISTiEUS. 

mEMOIRS  t/M.  DE  LA  MOTT E. 

lately  executed  at  Tyburn  for  Hi^h 

Treafon. 

FRancis  Henry  de  la  Motte  was 
a  native  of  Alface,  where  his 
parents,  though  poor,  lived  in  fome 
degree  of  refpe(ft.  He  had  fortunate¬ 
ly  an  uncle  of  the  lame  name,  who 
was  a  profeftbr  in  the  univerfity  of 
Lyons,  and  a  man  not  undiftinguilhed 
in  the  literarv  world.  From  him  De 
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la  Motte  received  a  very  genteel  edu¬ 
cation,  and,  through  his  intereft,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  obtained  an  en^ 
figncy  in  the  French  fervice,  where 
he  Tofe  gradually  to  the  rank  of  a 


major  in  a  regiment  of  infantry,  which 
rank  he  attained  in  the  year  1757. 

But,  in  the  following  year,  being 
charged  with  the  defence  of  a  bridge, 
it  the  battle  of  Rofbach,  in  Saxony, 
j  with  orders  to  prevent  the  Pruftian 
I  army  from  annoying  the  French  rear, 

I  he  no  fooner  perceived  the  approach 
of  the  Pruflians  to  attack  that  poll, 
:han  he  thought  proper  to  retreat. 
Moft  of  his  men  were  overtaken  and 
!  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  but,  being 
himfelf  on  horfeback,  he  had  the  for¬ 
tune  to  efcape  the  purfuit.  He  was, 
however,  brought  to  a  court-martial, 
to  anfwer  for  his  condinft,  and,  by 
their  fentence,  was  broke  for  cowar¬ 
dice.  After  this  he  repaired  to  Paris, 
and  memorialifed  the  Miniftry  for 
fome  time,  infifting  that  he  had  been 
i  ill  ufed  by  the  court-martial,  and  foli- 
citing  redrefs  from  their  fuperior 
power ;  but  finding  every  application 
of  this  kind  totally  ineffedual,  he  paid 
his  firft  vifit  to  England,  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  fpy  ;  from  whence  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  furnlfh  intelligence  to  the 
Court  of  France,  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  late  war. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  Paris,  with  a  confiderabic 
fum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  tf) 
live  there  for  fome  time  in  great 
fplendour  ;  but  having  at  length  con- 
fumed  the  whole  of  his  acquifitions  in 
that  w’ay,  he  applied  to  Monf.  de  Sar- 
tine,  then  Lieutenant  of  Police  (an 
office  correfponding  in  fome  meafure 
with  that  lately  held  here  by  Sir  J  »hii 
Fielding,  but  of  much  greater  power 
and  chara^fter),  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly  admitted  by  that  gentleman,  as 
one  of  the  fpies  of  the  police. 

In  this  fitu  ition  Monfteur  de  Sar- 
tine  found  him  exceedingly  ufeful  ; 
for,  being  a  dexterous  gambler,  and 
making  an  elegant  appearance,  he 
procured  admifiion  into  the  bell:  cir¬ 
cles  ;  but  unfortunately,  one  evening 
at  the  route  of  Madame  Montreal,  he 
loft  100  louis  d*ors  to  Chevalier  Cha- 
bline,  which .  fum  he  was  unable  to 


' courfe,  could  never  after  :iies.  He  even  refided  feme  lime  at 
[  into  company.  her  houfe,  No  i.  Old  BuiTmgcon- 

his  intelligence  .(Ireet,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
:inaikably,  that  ^^>onlieu^  'Mr  Gtley’s  in  Bpnd-ftreet,  where  he 
ihought  proper  to  make  a  took  lodgings  at  ico  1.  a-year,  and 
f  one  half  in  his  ftipend  ;  lived  in  an  elegant  ftile  till  the  time 
cred  his  income  fo  llendcr,  of  his  apprehenlion. 
nd  it  inhdiicient  tor  him  He  havl  employed  one  Ratcliffe,  an 
iltrefs  to  live  enterprifmg  fmuggler,  to  carry  over 

)ok  a  milliner’s  Ihop,  No.  his  intelligence  eiiher  to  Bonloenc  or 
rrcnvelle  in  Paris,  where  to  Oilend.  l^his  fellow  kept  two  nut- 
a  lliift  to  live  in  an  obfeure  failing  cutters  always  ready  at  ibme 
I  the  breaking  out  ot  the  port  in  the  Channel,  which  were  fur- 
r,  v;hen  he  took  the  firlt  niihed  with  letters  of  marque.  His 
r  of  refurning  his  lormer  pay  was  twenty  guineas  a  trip.  Some 
collecling  inttlbgciicc  in  dlllcrence,  lio'wcvcr,  ariling  between 
>r  the  French  miinilry,  and  them,  on  account  of  PwarciiiFs  dilato- 
)iirpofe  returned  to  this  rlnels,  the  latter  gave  information  at 
January  1777*  Lord  HillfboroUgh’s  office  of  tlie 

eturn  here,  he  affumed  the  bnfinefs  going  on  ;  in  confeqiicncc  of 
kerman,  and  took  lodgings  which,  M.  la  Motte  was  apprehended 
tcrlane  ;  afterwards  he  re-  at  the  above  Otiey’s,  on  the  5  th  of 
he  houk  ot  a  Mrs  Cox,  in  January  laft,  and  after  an  exainina- 
[Ireet,  and  from  tiience  till  }  tion  ?t  the  Secretary’s  oflice,  was  com- 
he  remitted  to  France  all  milted  a  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower, 
^ence  he  could  procure  ;  j  However  ill  it  may  tally  with  that 
is  prefiimed,  w^as  not  very  fortitude  which  he  difplayed  at  lii.; 
le,  as  his  falary,  tiii  then,  trial,  ins  behaviour,  when  (irfl  under 
lore  than  eight  guineas  a-  examination,  evinced  the  greatePt  fear. 

He  there  confefled  the  charge  againft 
this  period  it  was  that  he  i  iiim.  He  betrayed  Lutterloh  as  the 
i  an  acquaintance  with  Lut-  j  agent  at  PiTtfmouth,  from  whom 
ofe  connci5lions  proved  fo  he  had  received  the  papers  found 
)  him,  that  his  lalary  was  upon  him  ;  and  intreated  that  he 
ly  railed  from  eight  to  fifty ;  might  be  admitted  an  evidence  for 
month,  in  conlequence  ot  ■  the  crown ;  but  was  told,  that  v;hat 
:ant  intelligence  w’hjch  he  he  defired  could  not  be  granted  him. 
hrough  the  means  ot  his  He  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on 
lintarce.  Finding  himlelf  Saturday  the  f4th  of  July,  before  Mi** 
)re  airment  cii  cumdaiices,  ;  Juftice  Bidier,  and  a  refpcaabk  juryv, 
rd  the  temporary  name  of  !  the  proof  being  very  clear  againft 
and  rcahiimed  that  of  De  j  him  (his  aifociate  Lntterloli  being 
le  took  country  lodgings  at  j  the  principal  evidence  for  the  Crown ), 
1,  and  began  to  malcc  fome  |  he  was  fentenced  “  to  be  hanged  by 
?  iirthe  world.  Lutterloh  i  the  neck,  but  not  till  dead,  then  to  be 
him  to  his  aunt  Mrs  Lut-  j  cut  down,  and  his  bow^els  taken  out 
e  to  Gen.  l^iitterloh,  for^  j  and  burnt  before  his  face,  his  head  to 
oy  at  our  Court  from  the  I  be  taken  off,  his  body  cut  into  four 
riinfwick,  and  now  fcrving  }  quart^wi's,  and  to  be  at  his  Majefty’s 
ucrlcan  army.  Thro’  the  j  difpofal.” — The  prifoner  received  the 
ce  of  tiiis  lady,  De  la  Motte  j  aweful  doom  with  great  compofure, 
^pertunity  of  introducing  ,  hut  inveighed  againft  Mr  Lutterloh 
0  feverai  refpeclable  fami-  I  in  warm  terms. 


LITERARY  A  MU  S  E  M  E  N  T. 


This  fentencc  was  put  into  execu¬ 
tion  on  Friday  the  27th  July,  at  Ty¬ 
burn.  The  unhappy  man  behaved 
with  the  greutell  ferenity  and  ftea 
dinefs,  and  was  feemingly  reconciled 
to  his  hrte.  He  was  a  tall  well-made 
man,  between  40  and  50  years  of 
age,  of  a  manly  countenance,  and 
always  drelTed  very  handfomely. 

The  fortune  faid  to  have  been  made 
by  la  Motte,  within  the  lalt  two  or 
three  years,  and  fince  his  connexion 
with Lutterlohjis  no  lefs  than  2>,oool. 
He  never  was  married,  but  has  left 
two  children  by  Madame  Soger,  with 
whom  he  formerly  lived  in  Rue  Gren- 
v/elle.  He  has  fupported  her  fince 
in  very  elegant  apartments  in  Rue 
jjfotre  Dame  des  Vidioires,  in  Paris  ; 
and  the  prints  mentioned  on  the  trial 
to  have  been  bought  by  him  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  fent  over  to  Fiance,  were 
intended  to  ornament  her  apartments. 

Cn  the  improper  Severity  of  thclA\'L\- 
TARY  Discipline. 

To  the  Publisher, 
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AVING  been  fome  years 


n  (viTicer,  and  many  of  them  the 
tint  in  commanvi,  permit  me  to 
trouble  you  a  little  on  the  fcore  of 
policy,  if  not  of  humanity  (for  huma¬ 
nity  llerns  to  have  loll  ground  in  Bri¬ 
tain): — It  is  to  recommend  it  to  our 
rulers  to  adopt  the  practice  of  France, 
'and  no  longer  continue  the  lharaeful 
and  cruel  practice  of  whipping  fol- 
diers.  Wife  fcIiool-maRers  (there 
are  but  few  indeed!)  never  whip  their 
boys  ;  for  boys  are  rational  creatures, 
and  alway  beft  governed  by  lenient 
cncans.  Turning  afoldicr’s  coat,  de- 
>  nying  him,  in  garrifon,  pod  liberty, 
mounting  extra  guards,  attending  the 
lick,  and  m:\ny  fiich  forts  of  penance, 
have  a  better  efteiR  than  whipping. 
I  fpeak  from  experience,  having  com¬ 
manded  a  body  of  men  for  thirteen 
years,  and  compelling  them  to  do 


their  duty  without  fo  cruel,  unmanly, 
and  unnecelTary  a  practice.  During 
this  command,  however,  1  fell  under 
the  cenfiire  of  a  Secretary  at  W<ir, 
who,  ill  his  Royal  MaJleRs  7iame^  wrote 
me  a  letter  from  his  oHice,  which  he 
durlt  not  have  wrote  from  his  toilet. 

I  immecliauly  waited  upon  him,  to 
know  what  I  had  done  to  merit  fuck 
a  letter,  and  afked  him,  whether  I 
had  been  guilty  of  cowardice  or  trea- 
fon  ?  Neither,  replied  his  Lordlhip  ;  I 
believe  you  an  honed  worthy  man  ; 
bur,  added  he,  there  is  fo:ncthing  pe¬ 
culiar  in  your  temper,  and  therefore 
I  recommended  it  to  the  King  to 
write  you  that  letter,  1  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  truth  of  his  Lordlhip’s 
charge,  and  defired  to  give  it  him,  ac- 
telled  by  men  who  knew  me  better  than 
j  he  uid,  and  immediately  produced,  a 
certificate,  figned  by  every  non-coin- 
miiliuned  (  fiicer  and  private  man  who 
had  ferved  under  my  command,  af- 
ferting  that  I  had  made  them  do  their 
duty  by  mild  and  gentle  punifhments, 
fuch  as  were  fukable  to  their  crimes, 
their  age,  and  condition  ;  but  that  no 
man  for  thirteen  years  had  ever  been 
brought  by  me  either  to  that  abo- 
\  minabie  punilhment  ot  the  wooden 
^  horfe,  or  that  vvorfe  than  (hooting, 

•  three  halberds.  If  men  are  to  fuilcr 
;  for  defertion,  let  them  fufFer  imme- 
!  diate  death  by  fhooting ;  but  for 
!  other  crimes  they  fhould  never  be 
'fogged  to  deathy  nor  indeed  ever 
I  punilhed  in  that  way.  Thieves 
1  Ihould  be  fent  to  foreign  garrifons, 
j  and  indeed  fo  might  deferters ;  but 
I  Ihould  the  Englilh  nation  inflict 
punilhiTieiUs  on  foldiers  that  the 
;  French  never  do  \  A  defertcr  is 
hanged  before  the  guard- room  door 
in  France ;  but  a  French  foldier 
would  no. more  fubmit  to  a  whipping 
j  than  a  Ffench  officer  would  to  a 
j  caning.  In  fliort  it  is  a  fliam^TuI^ 
I  cruel,  impolitic,  and  nnnecefrary 
I  pra^ftice,  and  ought  to  be  put  a  (lop 
;  to.  Nothing  would  tend  lb  mucli  to 
I  recruit  the  army  as  to  know,  that 
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three  boys  at  the  drum-head  were 
difqualified  to  fay,  Give  him  five 
hundred  lor  it  is  as  eafy  for  an  un¬ 
thinking  young  man  to  fay  five  hu:'- 
dred  as  five-and-twenty,  though  jnu 
fo  eafy  to  the  mangled  carcak  cf  i; 
poor  foldier  to  bear  it.  No  man  car. 
deferve  five  hundred  lalhes.  lit 
muft  merit  death,  or  no  more  than 
fifty  y  and  I  know  not  which  is  mol« 
extraordinary,  that  the  men  fubmii 
to  it,  or  that  the  ofiiccrs  can  be  fo  un¬ 
thinking  and  cruel  to  pronounce  fuel' 
a  fentence. 

A  VETERAN. 

Plagues  Cl  Hujhand  fwho  is 
coupled  *with  a  too  careful  Wife* 

To  the  rUBLlGHILR,  (ZC* 

SIR, 

All  the  troubles  which  I  com¬ 
plained  of  in  my  laft  [p.^y.jhave 
come  upon  me  fince  I  was  married. 
When  fingle,  no  man  could  poffibly 
be  more  free  from  vexations  and 
afilidtions  of  thefe  kinds,  as  I  trufted 
to  fimplcs  for  every  complaint,  and 
fet  all  their  galenical  and  chyinicai 
compofitions  at  defiance.  If  1  had  a 
cold,  I  cured  it  with  buttered  ale  ; 
if  a  cholick,  I  dofed  mylelf  with 
rhubarb  ;  in  fevers,  I  confined  mylelf 
to  balm  tea ;  and  feldom  took  any¬ 
thing  for  ftiff  joints,  or  aching  bones, 
but  an  handful  of  brown  fugar  in  a 
warming  pan.  Indeed,  to  keep  my 
tenement  in  a  regular  Itate  of  repair, 
I  generally  amufed  myfelf  with  a 
pennyworth  of  jalap  at  fpring  and 
fall  :  But  as  to  lotions  and  potions, 
emeticks  and  fopprificks,  cataplalms  ; 
gnd  catharticks,  blifters  and  phlebo-  | 
tomy,  1  knew'  no  more  of  them  than 
the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  the  fir  ft  I 
gentleman  in  paradife.  hir,  I  never  | 
bolted  a  bolus — never  fwailowed  a 
pill — never  took  a  draught  of  any  ' 
Lnd — nor  ev^r  faw  a  glyfter-pipc,  | 
till  I  W'HS  man  ied.  You  wdil  there* 
fo.e  be  the  more  inclined  to  pity  m) 


complaints,  and  to  juftify  me  for 
publifhing  it  abroad 

1  have  not,  however,  mentioned 
.he  moft  diftrefting  part  of  my  caie, 
which  is  the.  apothecary’s  practice  of 
jhyficking  me  without  mercy,  till  he 
as  either  ablolutely  made  me  ill,  or 
puzzled  himfelf  to  find  cut  whether  I 
was  really  ill  or  no  ;  in  which  cak  he 
aas  always  two  forcible  reafons  for 
"ecommending  a  phyfician ;  one  of 
which  is,  to  transfer  the  credit  of  my 
vleparrure,  in  cafe  of  the  worft ;  and 
the  other  to  oblige  a  friend,  who 
may  return  him  the  favour  at  another 
time.  When  it  comes  to  this,  I  am 
entertained  with  the  following  con- 
folatioris; — “  To  be  fure,  Ma’am,  no 
immediate  danger — no  abfolute  ne- 
ceftity — may  do  very  well — impoflible 
10  fay —  advice  in  time  is  rlways  bell 
— fymproms  rather  difagreeable,  hut 
no  occafion  for  any  alarm — O  dear, 
no  we  may  yet  do  very  well  no 
doubt  of  it — but  perhaps  it  may  not 
:  be  amifs  to  call  in  Dodor  fuch-a  one, 

I  that  in  cafe  of  the  worll  you  may  not 

blame  yourfeif  hereafter.” - The 

confequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
houfe  is  in  an  uproar  in  an  inftant. 
My  wife  roars  out  as  if  I  was  at  my 
laft  gafp,  Who  (hall  I  have  ?  Where 
lhali  I  fend  ?  Who  lhall  I  get  ?  ke’ll 
certainly  die  ;  he’ll  never  recover  ; 
he  cannot  get  over  it !”  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pleafint  ejaculations  of  this 
kind,  which  never  tail  to  lhatrer  iny 
nerves,  crulh  my  pulfe,  annihilate  my 
hopes,  and  torture  my  brain  with  a 
thoufand  tormenting  apprehcniioiis : 
Then  every  friend  that  vilits  me  pro¬ 
portions  his  folemnity  to  the  r  ports 
he  hears  below  ftairs,  and  wears  the 
fame  kind  of  hypocritical  gloom  upon 
his  countenance,  as  he  intends  to  do 
when  he  is  caparifoned  with  his  black 
cloak  and  weepers.  This  naturally 
prepares  me  for  the  phyfician,  and 
brings  my  mind  into  tliat  charming 
philolophic  ftate,  w^hich  a  malefador 
experiences  when  he  is  told  that  the 
cart  is  ready.  I  have  a  natural  anti- 
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pathy*  to  the  name  of  a  phyfician, 
which  always  operates  with  an  op- 
pretfive  force,  when  I  hear  the  great 
man’s  double  knock — his  fulemn  ftep 
— his  aweful  entrance — his  gravity 
in  feating  himfeif  befide  me.  It  is 
true  he  generally  begins  wuth  confo- 
lations—  but  as  I  always  keep  my  eye 
upon  the  poflible  finijloing  of  the  bu- 
finefs,  this  afforded  me  but  little  com 
fort,  efpecially  when  I  hear  his  fen- 
tentious  hums  and  fignificant  hanjj^y  in 
reply  to  the  apothecary’s  defcription 
of  original  fymptoms,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  treatment  which  he  gave  them. 

- Then,  Sir,  fays  the  apothecary 

in  dog  Latin,  I  gave  hiin~G^W - 

afterwards  I  fent  him - Right 

- upon  which  I  ordered  him 

- - -  Very  wily  Sir,  all  very  pr'.per. — 

I  generally  find,  however,  it  the  old 
medicines  were  ever  fo  proper,  it  is 
necelfarv  to  take  new-  ones,  as  he 
never  fails  to  write  a  prefcription  be¬ 
fore  he  departs,  or,  in  other  words, 
always  takes  one  guinea  before  he  fets 
off,  and  promifes  very  kindly  to  call 
in  the  morning  for  another.  I  have 
not  quite  done  wrh  the  fubjeifl,  there¬ 
fore  may  perhaps  trouble  you  again 
in  a  few  days.  Your’s,  &c. 

No  Friend  ro  the  Doctors. 

Anecdote  oftkejirJil^hKi.  ^Orrery. 

To  the  Publisher,  isc* 

S  I  R, 

1  LATELY  fpent  a  day”  at  the 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Corke  in 
Wihlhire,  where,  among  many  fine 
things  which  I  faw  both  of  art  and 
nature,  the  original  orrery  was  one  ; 
bui  I  did  not  take  up  my  pen  to  de- 
feribe  the  magnificence  of  the  houfe, 
nor  the  beauties  which  furround  it ; 
I  mean  only  to  give  you  a  little  anec- 
<lore  of  Lord  Broghili,  the  firfi;  Farl 
ot. Orrery,  which  1  found  recorded 
in  a  little  cottage,  which  hangs  like 
a  wren’s  neit  under  thp  old  Ihrubbery 
wall. 

You  muft  know,  then,  that  the  Par- 


fonage-houfe  (would  it  were  farther 
off!)  (lands  clofe  to  this  noble  feat ; 
and  as  Lord  Broghili  had  retired 
thither  after  the  death  of  rue  King, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Royal  Family,  he 
conflantly  attended  divine  fervice  at 
this  his  pariih  church  ;  but  one  Sun¬ 
day,  having  waited  a  great  while 
without  feeing  the  the?i  qualijied preach^ 
ery  he  was  retiring  from  the  church, 
when  the  fleward  informed  him  there 
was  a  man  prefent  who  offered  to 
preach.  Lord  Orrery  did  not  care 
to  refufe  hearing  the  man,  though  he 
concluded  it  was  Ibme  fanatical  eii* 
thufialt  who  offered  his  fervice  ;  but 
to  his  great  furprife,  he  heard  a  fer- 
mon  ab  'uiiding  with  learning,  piety, 
and  good  Icnfc.  It  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  his  Lordlhip  left  luch  a 
man  where  he  found  him  ;  he  carried 
him  home  to  dinner,  where  he  defired 
to  know  who  and  what  he  was  ? — I 
am  a  clergyman,  my  Lord,  faid  he, 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  my  name 
is  Afberry,  and  being  a  loyal  fubjed, 

I  have  hid  myfelf  for  three  years  pall 
in  a  poor  cottage  under  your  Lord- 
Ihip’s  warren  wall  ;  I  have  a  few 
books,  and  a  little  money,  and  my 
fon,  who  lives  with  me,  and  I,  take 
it  by  turns  to  dig  and  to  read,  and  in 
this  Hate  we  are  happy,  thinking  it 
right  to  fubmit  to  the  decrees  cf  Pro¬ 
vidence.” — This  worthy  and  learned 
man  (for  fucli  Lord  Orrery  always 
elteenied  him)  died  foine  years  after 
m  this  humble  retirement,  but  not 
before  his  noble  ncigl. hour  and  friend 
had  procured  iilni  tiiirty  pounds  a- 
year,  without  being  obliged  to  take 
t.\€  ccveiiant.  To  comineiuorate  this 
anecdote,  the  fime  cottage,  cr  a  cot¬ 
tage  on  the  fame  fpot,  was  creeled 
by  Jo]*n  Earl  ot  Orrery,  and  repaired 
by  his  ibn,  the  prefent  Earl,  in  the 
year  1777,  who  iuis  th.ercby  ihewa 
that  he  is  net  unwra'thv  the  noble 
rn  a  nJ  ion  -  In 'ufe,  bv  taking  care  of  the 
Ii'.'iible  cot  watcli  alfardei  an  afy- 
lum  io  a  virtuous  man  in  adverfitv. 

rl  WANDERER. 


POETRY. 

OD  El*  Written  in  a  Vijit  to  the  Country,  in 

A  VTUMN. 

By  the  Rev.  Mr  Looan, 

paft!  no  more  the  Summer  blooms! 
JL  Afccncling  in  the  rear, 

Behold  coni»enial  Autumn  comes, 

The  Sabbath  of  the  1 
What  time  thy  holy  whifpers  breathe, 

The  penfive  ev’ning  fhadc  bemath, 

And  twilight  confecrates  the  floods; 

While  Nature  ftrij^s  her  garment  gay. 

And  wears  the  vcftuie  of  decay. 

O  let  me  wander  thro*  the  founding  woods ! 

Ah!  well-known  ftreams!  Ah!  wonted  groves, 
Still  pifter'd  in  my  mind ! 

Oh  ’  facred  feene  of  youthful  loves, 

Whofe  image  lives  behind  ’ 

While  fad  I  ponder  on  the  pafl. 

The  jovs  that  mufl  no  Io"gcr  laft; 

The  wild-flow’r  ftrown  on  Sunimcr’s  bier, 
The  dying  mufic  of  t:  e  giove, 

And  the  lart  elegies  of  love, 

Diflblve  the  foul  and  draw  the  tender  tear  ! 

Alas!  the  hofpitable  hall, 

Where  Youth  and  Fricndfhip  played, 

Wide  to  the  winds  a  ruin’d  wall 
P»'ojefl!s  a  death*  like  lhade  ! 

The  charm  is  vanifli'd  fr  m  the  vales  ; 

Ko  voice  with  virgin- whifper  hails 
A  ftranger  to  his  natU'C  bow’rs : 

No  more  Arcadian  mountains  bloom, 

Nor  Ernavallies  breathe  perfume. 

The  fancied  Eden  fades  with  all  its  flow’rs ! 

Companions  of  the  youthful  fccne, 

Endcir’d  from  carlicft  days' 

With  whom  I  fported  nn  the  green, 

Or  rov’d  the  woodland  maze  ! 

Long  exil’d  from  your  i  ative  dime, 

Or  by  the  lhiinder-rtr'>ke  of  Time 
Snatch'd  to  the  fliadows  of  Dcfpair^ 

I  hear  y.'ur  voices  in  the  wir.d, 

Your  forms  in  ev’ry  "aU  I  find, 

1  ffretch  my  aims:  ye  vanilh  into  air! 

My  fteps.  when  innocent  and  young, 

Thelc  fairy  paths  purhrd ; 

And,  wand’ring  o  er  the  wild,  I  fung 
My  fancies  to  the  wood. 

I  mourn’d  the  linnet  lover’s  fate, 

Or  turtle  from  her  murder'd  mate, 

Condemn’d  the  widow’d  hours  to-  wail : 

Or  while  the  mourntui  vifion  rofe, 

1  fought  to  ween  foi  Im  tg’d  woes. 

Nor  real  life  believ’d  a  tragic  tale-f 

Alas'  Misfortune’s  cloud  unkind 
May  Slimmer  foon  o'ercad ; 


And  cruel  Fate’s  untimely  wind 
All  human  beaniy  hl»ll! 
rhe  wrath  ol  Nature  fmites  our  bow’rs. 

And  pr.  mis'd  fruits,  and  cheiifli’d  flow’rs 
The  hopes  of  life  in  embry'o  fwteps; 

Pde  o’er  the  ruins  of  his  prime, 

And  dei'ohte  before  his  time, 

In  fiience  fad  the  mourner  walks  and  weeps! 

Rclentlcffs  pow’r!  whofe  fated  Oroke 
O’er  wretched  man  prevails! 

Ha  '  Love’s  eternal  chain  is  broke. 

And  Friei  dihip’s cov’nant  fails! 

Upbraiding  f  rms!  a  momeru’s  cafe _ 

O  Mem’ry!  ho  .v  (hall  I  appeale 

The  bleeding  fhade,  the  uniaid  ghoft  ? 
What  charm  can  bind  the  guihing  eye  f 
What  vt.ice  C'^nf'le  tb’  incdlant  figb. 

And  cverLiling  longings  tor  the  loft  ? 

Yet  n‘>t  unwelcome  waves  the  wood, 
i  hut  hides  me  in  its  gloom. 

While  loft  in  melancholy  mood 
I  mufe  upon  the  tomb. 

Their  chequer’d  leaves  the  branches  Ihtd  ; 
Whirling  in  eddies  o’tr  my  head. 

They  la^illy  figh  that  Winter’s  near: 

The  warning  vo’ce  I  hear  behind. 

Th.it  (hakes  the  wood  without  a  wind, 

And  iblemn  founds  the  death-bell  of  the  year. 

Nor  will  I  court  liCthean  ftreams, 

I  he  forrowing.  fenfe  to  fteep; 

Nor  drink  oblivion  of  the  themes 
t  »n  which  1  love  to  weep. 

Belated  oft  by  fabled  rill, 

While  nightly  o’er  ihc  hallow’d  hill 
Aerial  mufic  teems  to  mourn  ; 

I’ll  iirten  Autumn’s  clofing  (train; 

Then  woo  the  walks  of  youth  again. 

And  pour  my  forrows  o’er  th*  untimely  urn! 

To  HOPE,  A  Pindaric  Ode. 

Frow  Poems,  Mr C amis r on,  puhlif'Kd'** 

Goddess  (»f  th’  alluring  eye! 

Who,  rob’d  in  flowing,  whi^e array, 

■  b  ckon’ft,  from  yon  fummit  high. 

The  weary  pil^^rim  on  his  way; 

Plodding,  thro’  life’s  dreary  vale, 
Plying  each  affig  i’d  employ  ; 

Who  cherilh’d  by  thy  omis’d  joV. 

Outbraves  each  blaft  that  may  atlail: 
Who  deems  that  foon  llic  -toil  fliall  ccalc. 
And  oft  he  feems  to  reach  the  prize, 
The  conflitft  o’er,  to  reft  in  peace. 

I'ho’  labours  (till  on  labours  rife. 

At  length  attain’d,  how  oft  thy  favours  fade! 
Within  thy  vot’ry’s  grafp  how  oft  tl\ou  Ihrink’ft 
a  (hade ! 

Idly,  with  thy  earth-born  cheer. 
r)oft  thou  cflay  t’  ergrofs  the  mind  ; 

Reftlefs  in  this  clouded  (phere, 

It  aims  at  blifs  of  n  >bler  kind. 

•  See  Review  of  thefe  Poans^  Voi.  li.  p.  iii- 
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Still  niiflaken  mortals  bow, 

Cringing  at  thy  idoMhrine, 

And  a(k  from  thee,  as  all-divine, 

A  boon  thou  ne’er  can’ft  here  beftow. 
With  hecdlel'i  hafte  the  youth  purfue 
Whatever  toys  thou  may’lt  d:<iilay ; 
Tlio*  (till  retiling  from  their  view, 
rill  th’  airy  vilions  quite  decay; 

Till  each  mult  own  all  human  pleau.ircs  vain, 
Uncertain,  infecure;  and  ever  mix'd  with  pain. 

On  Ambition’s  giddy  height, 

One  admires  ihy  banners  bright; 
Straight  he  ’tempts  the  daiitj’rous  (teep, 
With  ceTtlcfs  and  impetuous  force; 

Thr  )’  the  dale  and  thro’  the  deep, 

He  driven  the  dtfp’rate,  lawlefs  coinfe  : 
Till,  gain’d  the  goal,  the  fiatt’ring  triumph 
lolt. 

The  b:iffled  wretch,  a  prey  to  fplendld 
woe, 

In  wliirls  of  care,  remorfe  and  terror  toft, 

A  while  he  totters  on  the.flipp’ry  brow; 
Then  falls  unmourn’d,  of  execrated  name, 

A  peft  of  human-kind,  and  damn’d  to  death- 
lcf>  fame. 

Some,  the  glorv  of  their  race, 

W  horn  Virtue’s  challer  charms  invite, 
Ht>pc;  from  ficr  divine  embrace, 
Perpetual  fcafls  of  pme  delight. 

Firm,  devoted  to  h  t  caufe, 

Lrave  they  ftiive  to  rife; 

Impatient  for  the  vveil  cani’d, prize, 

'J'he  champions  of  her  facred  laws. 

But,  tluo'  a  world  of  guilt  and  w  e, 
Where  thoufand  demons  haunt  their 
way; 

Deem  they  unharrafs’d  Bill  to  go, 

Avow’d  opponents  of  their  (way, 

That  rages  fierce,  induflrlous.to  cleflroy 
Each  bright  ring  gleam  of  hope,  each  hud  of 
virtuous  joy  ? 

Sh<  uld  they  timid  quit  the  flrifc, 
Abandon  quite  the  fuit  as  lofl. 

Fly  to  Blades  of  hermit  life, 

With  thoughts  of  f-rmcr  woes  engrofs’d  ; 
'  What  awaits  the  feeling  mind, 

But,  amid  the  lone  fbjoiun. 

The  fate  of  faithlefs  man  to  mourn  ; 

Siiue  ielfilh  hlifs  it  cannot  find!  ^ 

If,  from  difin'crefted  love, 

Or  friendfhip’s  flame,  they  fcck  relief; 
Full  oft  may  fuch  rtToiuces  prove, 
put  fix’d,  redoubled,  hopclefs  grief. 

Ah!  where  now  burn  thefe  coiiBant  fiames 
fublime, 

That  fir’d  the  gen’rous  race  of  fimple,  antient 
time  i 

Goddefs,  whom  we  Bill  adore! 

Is  thrre  nought  in  all  thy  Bore, 

That  can  f  }lid  joy  beltovv. 

Difpcl  this  midnight  of  the  mind  ?— 
PerfeO  plcafujc  here  below, 

No  longer  Jet  me  hope  to  fii.d.— » 

VoL.  LlII. 


Dcv<  tion  due  to  thee  yet  may  I  give; 

Enjov  thy  chearing  rays  what  time  they 
Biinc ; 

Refign’d  to  fate,  content,  and  hopeful  live. 
Nor,  tho’  deceiv’d,  with  thanklcis  heart* 
repine;  .. . 

Since  Hope  remains  to  foolhe  the  aching 
hieart,  '  (lefs  leB. 

With  views  of  boundlefs  blifsnn  realms  ot  end-  ’ 

OD  L.  to  a  P  AR  ROT. 

From  Rimes,  /ji  ATr  John  Pinkerton,  7///?  ^ 
pubiiped. 

OFFSPRING  of  tlrefidar  clime, 

Routid  whofe  gaily-painted  frame 
The  g;>lden  hillre  of  the  prime,  ’ 

And  vivid  purple  gleam: 

The  gloll’y  jet’.s  refulgent  night. 

Of  driven  fuow  the  viigin  white. 

The  v.rnal  meadow  ’s  cm’rald  dye, 

The  azure  of  the  noon-day  (ky.  j 

When  fire  whofe  amiable  toil 
Tends  the  plcafiircs  of  thy  day. 

And  tutors  oft  thy  mimic  lay, 

Sha’I  greet  thee  with  lier  fmile; 

O,  by  the  rofes  of  the  fpring. 

Let  l.ove  ihy  docile  throat  dlffufe. 

And  teach  with  equal  Biain  to  fing 
The  dictates  of  the  fportivc  Mufe*. 

His.  the  Graces’  lufe  who  o’er 
Wav’d  trcwhilc  his  fair  array, 

And  charm’d  the  Seine’s  cnamcll’d  Bi  irc 
With  accents  fagely  gay; 

The  birds  whom  Venus  knew  of  eld. 

So  may,  and  Ids.  whom  Julia  he|d, 

And  his  whom  Arnaud  taught  to  plead. 

The  fplendor  of  thy  fame  exceed. 

“  Mark,  my  fair,  yon  laughing  flow’r, 

Lady  of  the  fragrant  vale. 

That  dances  to  the  warbling  gale. 

And  wooes  the  fummrr  Biow'r ; 

The  airs  of  morn  around  Ircr  play. 

And  educate  each  blooming  grace. 

As  to  the  fun’s  enamour’d  ray 
She  rears  al  dt  lier  lovely  face. 

“  But  when  Noon  with  fultry  beam 
Dares  her  fov’reign  pride  invade, 

Depriv’d  of  Health’s  cnliv’ning  Bicam, 

She  drops  the  fickly  head  : 

She  drops  the  fickly  head  till  Eve 
Her  laB  expiring  llgli  receive. 

And  Night  with  fullcn  rh.ty  cold 
Conceal  her  traiifitory.  mold. 

“  Gather  then  the  buds  of  joy 
’Ere  at  life’s  full  no  m  tliLV  fade, 

’Ere  chill’d  by  dcaili’s  deBroying  Blade, 

The'r  balmy  trcafurcs  fly. 

At  Spring’s  glad  call  the  flow’rs  arife 
And  hold  ll.err  happy  hour  anew, 

But  we.  when  nir  brief  (caf  n  dies. 

No  more  the  realms  of  light  Ihall  view.** 
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PROLOGUE  io  the  Silver  Tankard,  or  the 
Point  at  Portsmouth  *. 

Spoken  by  Mr  Bannister,  in  the  Chara^er 
oj  a  Midshipman. 

The  roughed  tar  %ho  braves  the  cannon's 
roar ! 

Has  Tome  foft  moments,  when  he  feeks  the 
fhore. 

Venus  hcrfclf  they  fay,  old  Ocean's  daughter, 
Kofe  out  of  foam,  and  fprung  from  the  fait 
‘  water. 

To  Portfmouth  come,  my  anchor  1  let  fall, 
And,  true  Tarpaulin,  at  the  Point  I  call. 

But  Portfmouth  Point  fo  much  has  chang’d  its 
face, 

So  clean  transform’d,  I  hardly  know  the  place. 
No  doxies  row,  as  falfe  as  fair,  you  meet, 
Sirens  in  voice,  and  mermaids  in  deceit: 

But  two  fweet  girls,  from  honed  Landlord 
fprung,  (young. 

Cendant,  iho*  fair,  and  true  of  heart,  tho* 
Thef.  girls  to-night  a  dcfp'rate  venture  make. 
And  in  one  bark  their  little  all  they  dake 
She's  call’d  th'  Eliza!  and  they  hope  to  fail, 
l.ate  dorms  blown  over,  with  a  profp  rous  gale. 
She’s  lightly  built,  and  dred  for  fummer  feas. 
New  riee'd  and  made  to  feud  before  the 
breeze ! 

Some  jovial  tars,  to  fame  and  honour  true, 
V^ho  long*  have  rode  the  feas,  compofe  the 
crew. 

Give  her  three  cheers!  be  failors  dill  your  care ! 
Cherifh  .the  brave,  and  vindicate  the  fair. 

XO,  INDEED^  NOT  I.  A  favourite  Song. 
Sung  by  Mrs  Wright en  at  Vauxhall. 

WHEN  May-day  buds  on  fields  were  fecn. 
And  flow’rcts  deck'd  the  ground; 
When  fhy  lad  birth-da>  told  eighteen, 

And  time  came  fmiling  round. 

Young  Jockey  met  me  here  and  there, 

With  kifs  and  fong,  and  fmile; 

At  mill  or  meadow  wake  and  fair. 

And  at  the  milking  dvle. 

By  chance,  as  'twere,  at  night  or  noon. 

To  find  him  I  would  try ; 

Yet  if  he  afk’d  the  fmallcll  boon, 

*  r  was,  NOt  indeed t  not  I. 

Poor  Jockey,  urg'd  to  be  fo  teaz’d, 

Refolv’d  my  love  to  prove ; 

No  more  the  draggling  kifs  he  feiz'd. 

Nor  fought  me  in  the  grove: 

He  toy'd  with  Jenny  of  the  green. 

He  gave  her  kilTcs  three  : 

By  Bridget  of  the  brook  ’twas  feen, 

'Twas  Bridget  told  it  me. 

They  fleerM  and  call  d  me  fudy  maid. 

Who  now  alone  might  lie ; 

I  peeviOi  flounc’d  away,  and  faid, 

Plhaw,  No,  indeed,  nc:  L 

•  .Sc/  Retie w,  p,  lay. 


At  length  he  afk’d  of  me  to  wed. 

With  iTijfiv  a  tender  vow; 

I  fmil’d,  i  fimperd,  hung  my  head. 

And  look’d—  (  can’t  tell  how. 

I  wifh’d  and  fear’d — I  can’t  tell  what;_ 

I  blufh’d.  He  brgg’d  and  figh’d. 

Then  prefling,  faid,  Tou'U  furely  not 
Refufe — to  be  my  bride. 

Lord  blefs  me !  how  ci  uld  I  refrain  ? 

’Twere  finful  too,  to  lie: 

So,  when  he  afk'd  me  that  again, 

Twas,  ATo,  indeed,  not  L 

THE  SOONER  THE  BETTER.  A  favourite 
Song  fting  by  Mrs  Wrighten  at  Vauxhall. 
Set  to  Muftc  by  Mr  Hook.  The  Words  by 
Mr  Hall. 

S.AYS  mamma  to  her  daughter,  Mifs  Smart 
t’other  day, 

Wc’ll  have  done  with  our  work,  and  the 
things  put  away.  (fay. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  marriage  I’ve  fomt thing  to 
“  Yes,  mamma,  the  fooner  tV.e  better. 

*  So  long  with  the  Mifles  at  boarding*  fchooi 
bred, 

*  The  thought  of  a  hufband  oft  ran  in  my  head; 
‘  I  think  myfolf  big  enough  now  to  be  wed, 

*  And  truly  the  fooner  the  better.** 

And  could  you  to  times  and  occafions  give 
way,  (obey, 

Know  when  to  command,  and  know  when  to 
And  over  your  fervants  maintain  a  due  fway  ? 

“  Yes.  and  truly  the  flrifter  the  better;’* 

But  remember,  when  married,  you’re  fetter’d 
for  life, 

To  bear  with  neglcft,  difappointment,  and 
ftrife.  (toavvife? 

Would  you  run  all  thefe  rifks,  to  be  chang’d 
“  Yes,  and  truly  the  fooner  the  better.” 

•*  But  I  may  get  a  hufband  good  humour'd  and 
free ; 

*  And  if  he  were  fond  and  indulgent  to  me, 

*  Why.  I'd  be  as  fond  and  as  loving  as  he, 

‘  And  truly,  the  fonder  the  better.” 

But  fhould  he  he  peevifh,  ill  humour'd,  and 
thwart, 

How  hard  to  endure  it,  till  death  do  ye  part. 

“  I'd  break  my  own  fetters,  or  elfe  break  h.^ 
hearr, 

“  And  truly,  the  fooner  the  better.” 

On  Mifs  — 

WHEN  the  dear  caufe  of. all  my  pain 
Is  abfent  from  my  fight. 

Mufic,  and  books,  and  friends,  in  vain. 
Attempt  to  give  delight. 

So,  tho*  a  thoufand  ftars  by  night 
Heav'n’s  canopy  befpark. 

If  the  fair  moon's  fuperior  light 
Be  wanting,  dill  'tis  dark. 
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judice  and  party.  We  have  had  a 
ftriking  example  of  this  in  the  cafe  of 
our  own  admired  Shakefpeare.  His. 
zealous^artifans  have  dwelt  upon  the 
greatnefs  of  his  particular  excellencies, 
untill  they  have  afcribed  to  him  per¬ 
fection  in  the  whole  ;  and  his  adver- 
faries,  on  their  part  equally  zealous, 
have  attempted  to  degrade  him  from 
all  pretenlions  to  excellence,  becaufc 
they  could  fee  his  imperfections  in 
particular  parts. 

'  Our  author  enters  in  the  laft  chap¬ 
ter  very  fully  into  a  defence  of  rules 
againft  idle  and  fuperficial  prejudice : 
we  ftrongly  recommend  the  whole 
of  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


P’MLOLOGiCAL  INQUIRIES,  in  Three 
FurtSi  by  James  Harris,  Ejq\ 
[R  84.] 

IN  the  coneJufion,  after  a  full  dif- 
cuflion  of  the  conftitutive  parts  of 
the  drama,  and  a  fair  and  accurate  de¬ 
termination  of  their  refpeCtive  excel¬ 
lencies,  Mr  Harris  fubjoins  a  few  re¬ 
marks,  which  we  cannot  refufe  cur- 
felves  the  pleafure  of  giving  to  our 
readers  in  his  own  words. 


**  One  is  this — that  if  all  thefe 
parts  are  really  e/Tential,  no  drama 
can  be  abfoiutely  coiapieie,  which  in 
.any  on^  of  them  is  defeiont. 

“  Auorher  rem  r: is,  that  though 
a  drama  be  not  abfoiutely  complete 
in  every  part,  yet  from  the  excellence 
ot  one  or  two  parts  it  may  ftill  merit 
praife.  It  is  thus  in  painting  ;  there 
a?^;  pictures  admired  for  colouring, 
.wnich  fail  in  the  drawing ;  and 
ot  .  rs  for  drawing,  which  fail  in  the 
c«;  iring. 

The  next  remark  is  in  faCt  a 
ca:iUon,  a  caution  not  to  mi  (lake  one 
C(  lili.ucive  part  for  another,  and  ftill 
mu-  h  more  not  to  mi  (lake  it  for  the 
w  lole.  We  are  never  to  forget  the 
clfeu  ial  differences  between  fable, 
manners,  fent iment,  and  didion. 

“  If,  without  attending  to  thefe, 
we  prefume  to  admire,  we  aCl  as  if 
in  painting  we  admired  a  Rembrandt 
for  grace,  hecaufe  we  have  been 
told  that  he  was  capital  in  colour¬ 
ing.” 


Our  •  whole  theory,  fays  he, 
having  been  little  more  than  rules 
developed,  we  cannot  but  remark 
upon  a  common  opinion,  which  feems 
to  have  arifea  either  from  prejudice, 
or  mlftake. 

Do  not  rules,  fay  they,  cramp 
genius  ?  Do  not  they  abridge  it  of 
certain  privileges?’' 

“  It  is  anfwcred,  If  the  obeying  of 
rules  were  to  induce  a  tyranny  like 
this,  to  defend  them  would  be  ab- 
furd,  and  againft  the  liberty  of 
genius.  But  the  truth  is,  rules, 
fuppofing  them  good,  like  good  go  ¬ 
vernment,  take  away  no  privileges. 
They  do  no  more  than  fave  genius 
from  error,  by  (hewing  it,  that  a 
right  to  err  is  no  privilege  at  all. 

“  It  is  fureiy  no  privilege  to  violate 
in  grammar  the  rules  of  fyntax;  in 
poetry,  thofe  of  metre ;  in  mufic, 
thofe  of  harmony  ;  in  logic,  thofe  of 
fyllogifm ;  in  painting,  thofe  of  per- 
fpeClive  ;  in  dramatic  poetry,  thofe  of 
probable  imitation. 

“  If  we  enlarge  on  one  of  thefe 
inftances,  we  Ihall  illirftrate  the  reft. 
The  probable  imitation  juft  now 

other 


There  is  much  of  juftice  in  thefe 
remarks ;  and  if  they  were  generally 
attended  to,  they  would  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  that  unmeaning  and  de¬ 
clamatory  criticifm  which  is  conti¬ 
nually  obtruded  on  the  world ;  a 
criticifm  which  is  not  the  offspring  of 
taftc  and  of  philofophy,  but  of  pre¬ 


mentioned,  like  that  ot  every 
kind,  is  w’hen  the  imitation  refembici; 
the  things  imitated  in  as  many  cir- 
cumftances  as  poflible  ;  fo  that  the 
more  of  thofe  circumftances  are  com^ 


bined,  the  more  probable  the  refern- 
blaiice. 

“  It  is  thus  in  imitation  by  paint¬ 
ing,  the  refemblance  is  more  com¬ 
plete,  when  to  the  out-line  we  aid 
light  and  fiiade  ;  and  more  complete 
full,  when  to  light  and  lhade  we  add 
file  colours.” 


fmall  attention  paid  to  letters,  and  to 
literary  men,  that  genius  in  any  art 
had  been  ever  crampt  by  rules.  Oa 
the  contrary,  I  have  leen  great 
geniufes  milerably  err  by  tranlgrcUlng 
them,  and,  like  vigorous  travellers, 
who  ioFe  the'ir  way,  only  wander  the 
wider  oh  account  of  their  own 
ftrength. 

“  And  yet  it  is  fomewhat  fingnlar 
in  literary  compofitions,  and  perhaps 
more  fo  in  poetr'y  than  elfe where, 
that  many  things  have  been  done  in 
the  beft  and  piireft  talle,  long  before 
rules  w^ere  eflablilhed,  and  fyftema- 
tlzed  in' form.  This  we  are  certain 
was  true  with  refped  to  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  ether 
Greeks.  In  modern  times  it  appears 
as  true  of  our  admired  Shakefpeare  ; 
for  who  can  believe  that  Shakelpcafc 
ftndied  rules,  or  was  ever‘ verfed  in 
critical  fylleuis? 

“  A  fpecioHs  objetHion  theii  occurs. 
‘‘  If  thei'e  great  wTiters  were  fo  ex¬ 
cellent  before  rules  w^ere  edabliflaed, 
or  at  leaft  were  known  to  them,  what 
had  they  to  dire(5l  their  genius  when 
rules  (to  them  at  leall)  did  not  exift?” 

“  To  this  queflion  it  is  hoped  the 
arirwer  will  not  be  deemed  loo  hardy, 
fiiouid  we  afTert,  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  rules  did  not  exill ;  tiiat 
tiiey  always  made  a  part  of  that  ijn- 
mutable  truth,  the  natural  objed  bl 
every  penetrating  genius  ;  and  that, 
it  at  that  early  Greek  period  fydeins 
of  rules  were  not  eflablilhed,  thofe 
great  and  fublime  authors  were  a  rule 
j:o  therhfelves.  They  may  be  faid" 
indeed  to  have  excelled,  riot  by 
art,  but  by  nature  ;  yet  by  a  nature 
which  gave  birth  to  the  perfeflion  6l 
art. 

The  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  v/ith 
rerpet5l  to  our  Shakefpeare.  There  is 
hardly  any  thing  we“  applaud  among 
his  innumerable  beauties,  wdiich  will 
not  be  found  flri6lly  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  found  and  autient  cri- 
ticifin.” 

After  an  illuflration  of  this  lad  re- 


Mr  Harris  proceeds  to  vindicate 
the  unities  of  time  and  place.  We 
thint  this’ defence  of  theiii'the  bed 
we  have  ever  feen,  though  we  cannot 
admit  his  argument  to  be  cdnclufive, 
that  thefe  unities"  are  to  be  obfefved 
with  the  ufmod  rigour,  becaiife  the 
moft  glaring  absurdities  would  arife 
frouVa  total  neglefl  of  them.  It  is, 
however,  'Certain*  that  the  dramatic 
poet  ought  to  keep  probable  imitation 
conftantly  in  his  view,’  and  never 
Sacrifice  the  probability  of  his  fiiftidn 
to  a  difplay  of  genius  or  iinagiuatlon. 

.  It  mud  be  confefled,  fays  our 
author,  it  is  a  flattering  doctrine,  to 
tell  a  young  beginner,  that  he  has 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  trud  his 
I  own  genius,  and  to  coadenm  ail 
rules  as  the  tyranny  of  pedants. 
The  painful  toils  of  accuracy  by  this 
expedient  are  eluded,  for  geiilufes 
(like  Milton's  harps)  are  fuppofed  to 
be  ever  tuned; 

“  But  the  misfortune  is,  tIiaC 
genius  is  fomethiiig  rare,  nor  can  he 
who  pofTeffes  it,  even  then,  by 
neglecting  rules,  produce  wiia*:  is  ac¬ 
curate.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who, 
though  they  want  genius,  think  rules 
worthy  their  atrention,  if  they  can¬ 
not  become  good  authors,  may  dill 
make  tolerable  critics  ;  may  be  able 
to  Ihew  the  difference  between  the 
creeping  and  the  fimple  ;  the  pert 
and  the  pleating  ;  the  turgid  and  the 
fublime;  in  ihort  to  fharpen,  like  the 
whet-done,  that  genius  in  others, 
which  nature  in  her  frugality  has  not 
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mark  by  fome  pafTages  from  Shake- 
fpeare,  and  feveral  general  obi’trva- 
tion^j  our  author  concludes  the  fecond 
part  of  thefe  Philological  Inquincs, 
andthefirll  volume,  with  an  excellent 
()recept,  which  we  prefume  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  long  life  had  taught 
him,  and  which  does  as  much  honour 
to  his  virtue  as  to  his  tafte. 

<<  By  only  feeking  and  perufing 
what  is  truly  excellent,  and  by  c()a 
templating  this  and  this  alone,  the 
mind  infenfibly  becomes  accuftomed 
to  it,  .and  finds  that  in  this  alone  it 
can  acquicfce  with  content.  It  hap¬ 
pens  indeed  here  as  in  a  fubje<^t  far 
piore  important, — I  mean  in  a  moral 
and  virtuous  conducl.  If  we  chule 
the  bell  life,  .ufe  will  make  it  plea 
fanr.’^  (To  be  continued,) 

The  Principal  Orations  of  Cicero 
•  tranjlated ;  ^ith  Notes  Clajjical  and 
Original.^  Bv  Captain  John  Ru¬ 
therford,  [P.  93.] 

IN  our  former  quotation  from  Cl-  , 
.ccro’s  celebrated  orations  againit 
Catiline,  we  find  Mr  Rutherlord's 
traollation  neither  unfaithful  nor  in- 
corred,  but  at  theikme  time  in  many 
parts  very  inferior  to  the  fenfe  and 
fpirit  of  the  original.  A.  little  far¬ 
ther  on,  iti  this  celebrated  oration, 
Cicero,  by  .a  manner  peculiar  to  him 
felf,  by  the  verbiim  ardens^  fo  much 
admired,  puts  this  fine  reproach  of 
Iiimfelf  into  the  mouth  of  his  couu 
ttry. 

"  Should  Italy,  fays  he,  the  legifla 
ture  itfelf,  thus  adJrefs  me  :  “  Cicero 
'  what  are  you  doing  r  Pcrmittirg  th. 
known,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  re 
jjublic,  a^ually  urging  war  againll  u- 
here,  and  anxiduily  expedled  to  com¬ 
mand  the  enemy’s  forces  ;  are  you 
not,  I'  fay,  permitting  the  foiirce  o. 
this  rebellion,  the  leader  of  the  con- 
ipiracy,  the  inlider  of  (laves,  and  th 
moft  abandoned  of  the  community, 
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to  go  forth  undillurbeJ  from  the  city  ? 
Is  not  a  permiilion  to  leave  the  city 
at  inch  a  jundure,  and  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
equivalent  to  an  introduclion  ?  Why 
do  you  not  feize  the  monller,  order 
him  for  inftant  execution,  and  offer 
him  up  a  mangled  ikcrifice  at  the 
Ihrine  of  the  all-powerful  gods  ?  What 
retards  ?  Not  want  of  precedent.  Pri¬ 
vate  perfons  have  often,  as  you  well 
knovr,  fuppl'ed  the  place  of  public 
'll  (lice,  by  putting  traitors  to  deatii. 
The  laws  relating  to  the  (kbjecfl,  do 
they  referain  ?  No.  Defetfl  of  alle¬ 
giance  is  clearly  a  forfeiture  of  all 
civil  rights,  and  fuch  has  been  the 
rule  of  law  invariably  in  Rome.  Does 
the  fear  (;f  offending  poilerity  reltrain 
your  concliuft?  Surely  that  w'ould  be 
an  ungra.eful  return  to  the  prelent 
generation,  which,  without  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  an  anccliry,  or 
without  any  other  knowledge  of  tliec 
than  thy  own  perfonal  recommenda¬ 
tions,  took  thee  under  her  clioifelf 
care,  bore  thee  fecurely  and  rapidly 
through  eve»*y  gradation,  and  fixed 
thee  at  laft  on  the  very  pinnacle  of 
honour.  And  IhouKleft  thou,  fo  ex¬ 
alted,  w'hcther  through  fear  of  envy 
or  reproach,  or  through  any  fear  of 
ilanger  whatever,  negledl  the  iafety 
of  my  children, — fuch  ingratitude 
would  be  inonllrous.  After  all,  if 
reproach  mull  enfue,  would  you  ra- 
her  dread  the  confequcnccs  from  a 
pulillanimous  jna(flivity,  than  from  a 
'►’igorous  and  Ipirited  exertion  ?  But 
vvlitn  war  lhall  have  laid  waile  the 
■ace  of  Italy,  w'htii  my  cities  lhall 
ave  been  delivered  to  the  (poll,  and 
confumed  in  one  general  confiagra- 
•  on, -do  you  vainly  imagine  that 
our  ch‘ira<^ler  lhall  (till  furvive  the 
agii’.g  flamts  of  envy  and  reproach;” 

“  To  this  awful  acldrefs  of  my 
'  untry,  and  ol  thoi'e  who  correfpond 
•1  fuch  I’entiineiits,  permit  me  to  re- 
ol;  in  an  ad  irels  to  you  “  Tf, 
-filers  conferipe,  the  death  of  this 
lad  i  a  tor  had  appeared  to  me  a 
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proper  meafurc  at  this  jun<5lure,  he 
Ihould  not  have  furvived  an  hour. 
Great  and  illuftrious  men,  in  fimilar 
circumftances,  (bedding  the  blood  of 
a  Saturnine,  a  Flaccus,  or  the  Grac¬ 
chi,  have  been  thought  to  perform 
not  only  a  feemly,  but  an  amiable 
ad.  Then  furely,  venerable  fathers, 
I  need  never  fear  the  reproach  of 
pofterity,  for  cruftiing  a  Catilihe,  for 
killing  a  parricide  ?  But  the  fouleft 
breath  of  reproach,  hovering  over  me 
like  a  peftilence,  would  not  alter  my 
principles.  I  have  ever  defied  re¬ 
proach,  when  ading  virtuoufly  and 
bravely  :  and  it  reproach  (hould  affail 
me  in  fuch  a  predicament,  the  refult 
will  be  my  glory,  and  not  my  lhame. 
Some  among  you,  who  fee  not»  or 
feeing  diilcmble  your  opinion  of  the 
imminent  dangers  which  furround 
us,  have  already,  by  your  foothing 
fpeeches,  fwelled  the  hopes  of  this 
confpirator,  and,  by  your  incredulity, 
confirmed  the  growing  confpiracy. 
While  others,  following  your  fenti- 
ments,  and  refting  upon  your  autho- 
rity,  would  hereafter  not  only  dif- 
honeftly,  but  ftupidly  have  afl'erced, 
that  in  putting  Catiline  to  death,  I 
incurred  both  the  imputation  of 
ading  cruelly,  and. the  fufpicion  of 
affeding  royalty.  But,  tell  me,  (hould 
Catiline  join  the  camp  of  Manlius, 
which  is  apparently  his  intention, 
who,  among  you,  is  fo  ignorant  not 
to  fee,  who  fo  abandoned  not  to  con- 
fefs,  that  the  confpiracy  muft,  in  the 
fame  inftant,  fully  appear  ? — By  the 
<leath  of  one  confpirator,  treafon 
might  for  a  moment  be  fmothered, 
but  could  not  be  extinguilhed.  Per¬ 
mit,  how^ever,  their  leader  to  depart, 
let  him  retire  with  thofe  defperate 
wretches  who  are  prepared  to  join 
his  Ihipwrecked  fortunes ;  then  will 
you  perceive,  not  only  the  extindion 
of  this  confpiracy,  but  that  the 
roots,  the  feeds  of  rebellion  are  ex¬ 
tirpated  from  the  whole  empire.  The 
Grt5  of  this  confpiracy,  and  the  dan¬ 


gers  to  which  we  have  been  thereby 
expofed,  are  many  and  of  long  ftand- 
ing.  But  wherefore,  confeript  fa- 
thers,  (hould  this  tumour,  this  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  (late,  fo  long  gatherii.g, 
lo  long  fettering,  come  to  maturity 
juft  in  the  period  of  my  confulatc  ? 
By  difeharging  the  body  of  one  foul 
particle,  you  might,  perhaps,  div  rt 
the  humours,  and  enjoy  a  temporary 
fufpenfion  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  the 
danger  to  your  conftitution  would 
continue  the  lame.  The  venom  muft 
ftill  run  through  your  veins,  ftill 
prey  upon  the  bowels  of  your  coun¬ 
try.  So,  the  human  conftitution  la- 
bouring.with  difeafe,  and  confuming 
with  a  fever’s  raging  heat,  being  Aip- 
plied  with  water,  finds  prefent  com¬ 
fort  and  relief;  but  alas!  the  confe- 
quence  is  a  recurrence  of  the  diforder, 
wnth  accumulated  force  :  And  fuch 
would  prove  the  republic’s  cafe :  Re¬ 
lieved  for  a  moment  by  Catiline’s 
death,  only  to  render  the  deftrudion 
more  certain  by  his  aflbeiates.” 

The  fuppofed  fpeech  of  the  people, 
and  Tully’s  anfwer,  are  full  ot  true 
Ciceronian  eloquence.  Mr  Ruther¬ 
ford  has  caught  fome  of  the  flame, 
but  permitted  a  gr^at  deal  of  it  to 
evaporate. 

In  the  other  orations  againft  Cati¬ 
line,  our  tranflator’s  phrafeology  is 
in  many  places  inaccurate,  ftifF,  and 
inharmonious.  The  follov/ing  paf- 
fages,  which  we  would  i^ommenJ  to 
Mr  Rutherford’s  revifaJ,  are  perhaps 
the  moft  reprehenfible. — “  Thefe 
circumftances  were  executed  by  our 
apojlate  brethren,”  p.  73*— **  Thofe 
who  involved  your  families  in  one 
univerfal  conflagration,  have  juftly 
attired  to  themfeives  (this  is  quite 
a  new  phrafe)  an  unmeafureable  por¬ 
tion  of  your  vengeance,”  p.  ib. — 
‘‘  Great,  fo  great  indeed  the  force 
of  conference,  no  man  can  abufe  this 
monitor,  without  anticipating  the 
violence  meant  for  me,  by  a  raanifeft?.- 
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tlon  of  hU  purpofe  fee  p.  78. 
This  laft  feutence,  we  muft  beg  leave 
to  obferve,  is,  in  our  opinion,  totally 
obfcure  and  unintelligible.  In  the 
fourth  oration,  “  You  have  declared 
the  confpiracy  of  thefe  derogate  mea 
to  be  laid  open  by  means  of  my  vigi¬ 
lance.’’ — Thefe,  with  many  others 
that  might  have  been  produced,  are 
fuch  glaring  faults  as  muft  ftrike  the 
moft  inattentive  reader.  It  would  be 
injuftice,  at  the  fame  time,  to  this 
tranflator,  not  to  acknowledge,  that, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  ora¬ 
tion  againft  Catiline,  he  feems  to  have 
infufed  into  his  work  fome  portion 
of  the  Ciceronian  fpirit,  a  proof  of 
which  will  appear  in  the  following 
fhort  quotation. 

**  Seeing  then, .  fathers  confcript, 
that  every  aid  the  Roman  people  can 
fupply  is  at  your  command  ;  be  not 
deticient  in  your  part  towards  their 
delence.  You  have  a  conful,  who 
has  furvived  innumerable  fnares  and 
dangers;  who  has  been  often  fnatched 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  referved 
at  length,  not  for  himfelf,  but  tor 
your  good.  Each  order  of  the  ftate 
concurs  with  the  reft,  in  one  mind, 
one  v/ill,  one  endeavour ;  with  the 
fame  heart,  and  with  one  voice,  in 
the  defence  of  the  republic.  Your 
parent  country,  environed  by  flames, 
the  parricidal  dagger  at  her  throat, 
fues  with  outftrctched  hands  to  you 
for  protection  and  defence.  To  you 
ftie  commits  her  caufe  ;  on  you  refts 
the  fecUrity  of  her  children’s  lives. 
In  your  cuftody  flie  depofits  the  ca- 
pitol,  that  towering  edifice  of  Rome ; 


'  •  The  Latin  runs  thii** :  Magna  ih  efi 
cmfcientice  quam  qui  negUgert,  mm  me  *vio‘ 
iare  *volentj  fe  tpfi  -Which 
Guthrie  renders — **  Great  is  the  power 
of  confcience,  which  whoever  lhal!  flight, 
muft  brtr;<y  themf^lve?,  while  they  at* 
tenapt  to  injure  me.”  Sec  Guthrie’s 
Ttilly’s  Orat,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.  This  is  a 
much  better  tranflation  than  Mr  Ruther- 
iord’d. 


the  altars  of  her  houfehold  gods,  the 
facred  and  ever  cxifting  veftal  fire. 
The  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods, 
the  bonds  of  families,  every  part  of 
Rome,  to  the  very  walls  that  circum- 
feribe  it, — into  your  cuftody  (he  com* 
mits  them  all,  fecurely  relying  on 
your  aufpices. 

“  This  alfo  is  the  important  day 
in  which  you  are  to  give  judgment 
upon  your  own  lives, — this  the 
day  wherein  you  are  to  decide  upon 
the  eternal  happinefs  of  your  wives 
and  children,  upon  the  fortune  of 
Ronie,  upon  your  property,  and  npbii 
the  Ibcial  ties  of  nature.  You  have* 
at  the  fame  time,  a  chief  all- devoted 
to  the  republic,  unconfeious  of  o/ie 
private  intereft :  A  peculiar  inftanoe 
of  adventitious  fortune.  You  have  like- 
wile,  what  never  yet  happened  in  any 
civil  caufe,  every  individual  of  every 
order  of  the  Roman  empire  concur¬ 
rent  in  opinion,  and  co-operating  in 
the  general  work. 

“  Reflect  then,  noble  patricians,  re¬ 
flect  for  a  moment  on  an  empire 
formed  by  fuch  a  feries  of  toils  and 
labour  ;  on  liberty,  eftablifhed  by  the 
exercife  of  fuch  unparalleled  virtue  ; 
on  fuch  a  fplendid,  fuch  an  incredible 
increafe  of  greatnefs,  dignity,  and 
fortune  ;  all  nearly  loft,  fcattered,  or 
defaced  in  one  fatal  night.  This  is  the 
day  in  which  you  are  required  to  pro¬ 
vide,  not  only  againft  the  future  per¬ 
petration  of  fimilar  evils,  but  to  root 
out  the  very  principles  of  treafon 
from  the  minds  of  men.  Do  not 
!  think  I  urge  thefe  circumftances,  as 
necefi'arv  to  rouze  vou  to  an  aClive 
and  decifive  part ;  no,  your  zeal  and 
difpatch  have  outrun  even  my  own. 
But,  that  in  expounding  thefe  truths 
I  might  appear  to  take  the  lead,  as 
the  duty  of  my  confiilar  office  requires. 

“  Permit  me,  however,  fathers 
confcript,  before  I  collect  your  opi- 

inions,  to  fay  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  my  particular  iitaation.  In  pro- 
^  portion  to  the  number  ofeonfpirators, 
*  which  you  aiuft  perceive  is  great,  will 
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be  that,  of  the  enemies  I  ftiall  draw 
upon  myfclf.  They  will,  no  doubt, 
ccnfill  of  the  infamous  and  the  im¬ 
potent,  of  the  abjedt  and  moft  con¬ 
temptible  beings  of  the.  republic. 
But,  Ihould  the  villainy  and  dclpera- 
tion  of  this  abandoned  fet  ever  pre- 
Tail  over  your  honour  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  republic,  even  then  will  1 
glory  in,  never  repent  of  the  mealures 
1  have  recommended,  and  the  fteps  1 
may  have  taken.  Though  my  death 
may  perhaps  be  that  particularly 
fought,  yet  in  this  fearch  our  fate 
may  be  common.  However,  in  life, 
through  the  favour  of  your  gracious 
decrees,  1  bear  a  fupcr-eminence  of 
honour  as  yet  unattained  by  any  Ro¬ 
man  citizen. 

**  Thankfgivings  have  been  decreed 
to  others  for  meritorious  adtions  of 
different  kinds  ;  but  thankfgivings  for 
a  republic  faved,  was  never  yet  de¬ 
creed  to  any  individual  but  my  felt. 
All  renown  to  Scipio,  to  that  Scipio 
by  whofe  courage  and  condudl  Han¬ 
nibal's  return  to  Africa  was  compel¬ 
led,  and  his  retreat  from  Italy  effec¬ 
ted  1  nnd.inay  unfading  glory  ever 
attend  the  other  Scipio,  by  the  prow- 
efs  of  whofe  arras  Caithage  and  Nu- 
mantia,  two  cities  the  pcfts  of  the  re¬ 
public,  were  exterminated  !  Diilin- 
ghilbed  ever  be  the  name  of  I.ucius 
Paulus,  at  whofe  chariot  wheels,  Per- 
fes,  a  once  great  and  powerful  mo¬ 
narch,  was  led  in  triumph  !  Immor¬ 
tal  glory  furround  the  Ihrine  of  Ma¬ 
rius,  who  twice  delivered  us  from  a 
befie^-ing  enemy*,  and  from  the  fear 
of  flavery!  But  thrice,  and  above  all 
renowned,  be  the  great  Pompey ! 
whole  macthlefs  virtues  and  heroic 
deeds  reach  every  ciim' ,  HU  every 
fpace,  within  the  limits  of  the  courfe 
preferibed  the  fun  !  Nor,  in  the  midll 
0.1  Inch  recorded  glories,  lhall,  per¬ 
haps,  a  place  be  wanting,  to  inferibe  . 
my  own.  I  nlefs  the  glory  of  con-^ 
quering  provinces,  to  which,  when.j 
hence  expelled,  we  may  retire,  fhould.i 
be. found  greater  than  that  of  prefer^  j 


ving  a  retreat  to  fuch  couquerors,  to 
enjoy  the  triumphs  of  their  greatnefs.” 

All  this  (except  the  laft  fentence) 
is  well  tranllated,  and  may  be  read 
wuth  pleafure,  even  by  the  moft  fan- 
guine  admirers  of  the  great  original ; 
but  there  are  very  few  palfages  in  the 
work  before  us  that  can  lay  an  equal 
claim  to  our  approbation.  The  Cap* 
tairiy  however,  feems,  upon  the  whole, 
to  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains, 
and  to  have  performed  his  clafical  ex- 
ercife  (an  exercife  which  we  fuppofe 
he  w^as  not  originally  trained  to)  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  dexterity.  Many 
of  his  profeffion,  we  believe,  are  at 
tills  moment  employed  lefs  innocent¬ 
ly,  and  perhaps  lefs  ufefully,  than  in 
a  tranllation  of  Tully. 

The  neceflity  of  this  work  is,  not- 
withftanding,  in  a  great  meafure  pre-  * 
eluded  by  feveral  others  *  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  have  already,  from  time 
to  time,  appeared  amongft  us,  equal  in 
point  of  merit,  if  not  fuperior  to  Mr 
Rutherford’s  ;  though  w^e  are  after  all 
of  opinion,  that  a  faithful,  nervous, 
i  elegant,  and  in  all  points  complete 
j  tranflation  of  the  Orations  of  Tully, 
j  ftili  remains,  and  probably  will  con- 
j  tinue  to  remain,  amongft  the  defide* 

\  rata  of  modern  literature.  C. 

Theatr€  ^Education.  Tranf- 
lated from  the  French  of  the  Countefs 
de  Genlis.  Svo»  4  W/.  1  /.  i  j. 
Boards,  Gadeil,  London. 

IT  has  long  been  a  fubjefl  of  com¬ 
plaint,  that  while  the  moft  ample 
provifion  is  made  for  the  education  of 
the  heady  little  care  is  taken  to  furnifti 
the  neceffary  materials  for  that  of  the 

•^Particularly  the  Tranflition  of  all 
the  Orations  of  Cicero  by  Mr  Guthrie,  in 
three  volumes  oiStavo,"  pnbHIhcd  many 
years  ago,  the  fourth  edition  of  which 
now  lies  open  before  us;  this  we  have 
carefully  compared  with,  and,  though  it 
is  not  without  many  faults,  rauft,  upon 
the  whole,  prefer  to  Mr  Rutherford's. 
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tart.  Elementary  treatiTes  on  the 
iences,  though  riot  fo  perfed  as 
might  have  been  expected,  have  been 
produced  in  great  abundance;  but 
the  number  of  works,  the  immediate 
objet^  of  which  is  to  form  the  difpo- 
fitions  and  manners  of  children  and 
youth,  is  comparatively  fmall  ;  arid 
of  thefe  only  a  very  few  are  judici- 
oufly  adapted  to  anfwer  ^their  end.  , 
Whether  this  deficiency  has  been  ow-  j 
ing  to  the  extraordinary  difficulty  ot 
the  talk,  or  to  the;  common  propenfi- 
ty — we  will  not  fay  of  authors,  but 
of  mankind,  to  prefer  the  fplendid 
to  the  ufeful,  —much  praife  is  due  to 
the  writer,  who  is  difinterefted 
enough  to  make  the  attempt,  and  has 
ability  fufficienc  to  fucceed  in  it. 

The  Countefs  de  Genlis  has  had 
no  inconfiderable  (hare  of  merit,  in 
inventing,  and  judicioufly  executing 
a  kind  of  writing,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  with  the  fentiments 
of  morality.  Didadic  eflays  may  be 
of  great  ufe  in  furniftiing  young 
minds  with  juft  ideas  on  moral  fub- 
jeds.  Leflbns  of  wifdora  and  virtue 
may,  wfith  fome  advantage,  be  ftored 
in  the  memory,  in  the  form  of  fage 
maxims  and  refledions  ;  but  it  is  by 
repeated  impreflions  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  feelings,  more  than  by  the 
moft  affiduous  repetition  of  preceptive 
inftrudions,  that  habits  ot  virtue  are 
formed.  Thefe  effeds  are  produced 
with  great  advantage  by  the  vioral 
comedy^  of  which  this  writer  has  given 
many  fuccefsful  fpeci mens.  In  com- 
ipon  with  fable  and  narration,  it  ex¬ 
hibits  moral  truth  before  the  vouthful 

4 

fancy  in  lively  and  pleafing  colours, 
and  obtains  it  a  free  admiflion  into 
the  heart,  by  combining  it  with 
charaderi  and  feenes  adapted  to  in- 
tereft  the  palfions ;  and  befides  this, 
it  has  the  peculiar  advantages  of  en 
gaging  the  attention  by  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  plot ;  giving  an  air 
of  reality  to  fidion,  by  charader  and 
dialogue  ;  and  affording  an  opportu- 
Voi..  Llli.  » 
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nity  for  exercifing  and  improving 
the  powers  of  iriemof y  and  fpcech,  in 
draiiiatic  reprefeutation. 

The  Writer’s  fir  ft  defigu  in  thefe 
com'edieS  appears  to  have  be  .a  to 
teach  the  lelForis  of  prud  *nce  and  vir¬ 
tue  by  examples.  Al.noit  every  pieCc: 
is  fo  contrived  as  to  incillcate  fo  ne 
one  moral  truth  or  ientiment.  Thu 
charaders  are  chofen,  with  great 
jadgmenc,  to  exhibit  before  young 
perl'oas  engaging  patterits  of  good- 
nefs;  or  to  lag^eltro  tae»u  the  hazard 
of  falling  into  t'^oie  I'Jfjr  errors  of 
condiid  which  ealily  admit  of  correc¬ 
tion,  rather  than  to  expofe  to  their 
view  thofe  enormities  of  charader, 
which  w’oiild  iliock  their  moral  fed- 
ings,  arid  lead  them  into  a  premature 
acquaintance  writh  the  worft  part  of 
mankind.  The  pieces  are  in  general 
fuificiendy  enlivened  wi  h  incident  to 
render  them  interefti ng  ;  and  fome- 
times  we  meet  with  feenes  which 
merit  the  appellation  of  humorous; 
the  general  call,  however,  is  that  of 
grave  dialogue  ;  and  the  ferious  and 
tender  pallions  are  more  frequeiuly 
touched  than  the  gay  and  ih.  ip.u*- 
tive.  The  language  has,  throug!>ouc 
the  w^hole,  fimplicity  fufficieiu  to  ren-i 
der  it  intelligible  to  young  perfoiis,! 
and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  futficienily 
corred  10  raife  it  above  the  cenfurc 
of  criticifin  and  in  this  refped  the 
tranllator  has,  in  general,  done  juftice 
to  the  original. 

In  fupport  of  the  opinion  we  have 
given  of  tins  work,  we  lhall  lay  be-^ 
fore  our  readers  the  two  following* 

i> 

ex  trad  s : 

Ladv  Orfdfiy  Harriot. 

“  Har,  Ma>na,  mama,  1  pray  you 
give  me  leave  to  fend  a  guinea  to  the 
poor  blind  woman. 

L.  Orfan.  Moft  W'lllingly  ;  your 
fifters  have  alkcd  the  fame  perm! (fion; 
Emilia  gives  three  guineas,  a  d  Aga¬ 
tha  two  ;  but  I  tell  you  beforehand, 
that  each  of  us  in  giving  iuis  made  a 
ficrlfice.  I  have  luaJe  a  facrifiec  cf 

0. 
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a  pidlare,  Emilia  of  a  port-folio,  and 
Agatha  of  a  hat ;  I  hope,  Harriot, 
you  have  the  fame  realbn. 

“  Hat\  But,  mama,  I  have  no  fa- 
orifice  to  make;  1  do  not  want  any 
thing. 

“  L.  Or) an.  T  think  you  propofed 
yefterday  to  buy  a  pretty  delk  we  faw 
at  the  cabinet-maker’s, 

“  Har.  That  is  true  indeed. — But 
I  fliall  have  a  guinea  left ;  the  defk  is 
only  fix  and  tliirty  Ihillings ;  Emilia 
will  lend  me  fifteen  Ihiliings,  and  I 
can  buy  it. 

“  L.  Orfa?i.  What,  have  recourfe 
to  borrowing  for  a  trlde  which  you 
can  eafily  do  without  1  Befides,  you 
muft  never  run  in  debt,  but  when  it 
is  abfolutely  neceflary.  If  you  have 
not  a  good  heart,  I  cannot  give  it 
you,  but  it  is  pofllble  for  me  to  teach 
you  to  rcafoii  juilly.  If  in  doing  a 
good  adion,  we  retrench  nothing 
from  our  common  expence,  we  only 
commit  a  folly  ;  if  we  borrow  from 
one  hand  to  give  to  another,  we  dif- 
k  order  our  finances,  and  ufurp  the  ap- 
P  .pellation  cf  benevolent,  for  there  is 
no  virtue  without  reaf  *n.  A<fl  con- 
lillently,  which  is  all  that  I  have  any 
right  to  expe^  from  you ;  buy  the 
delk,  or  help  the  poor  woman ;  but 
never  exped  to  unite  the  pieafure  of 
gratifying  ail  your  whims,  with  the 
happinefs  of  being  ufeful  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate;  that  is  impoflible. 

Har.  Since  I  muft  chufe,  furelv 
I  Ihall  not  hefitate  ;  I  give  up  the 
delk  with  all  my  heart. 

“  L.  Orfan.  In  that  cafe  you  have 
merit  in  what  you  do,  fince  it  will  ex- 
ercife  your  felf-denial.  Without  that, 
where  wmuld  be  the  merit  ? 

“  Har.  My  dear  mama,  I  am  fen- 
fible  of  that,  and  every  time  I  regret 
the  want  of  the  delk,  I  will  think  of 
the  blind  woman,  and  I  Ihall  regret  it 
no  longer. 

/.  “  L.  Orfan.  And  you  may  even 
fay,  “  If  I  had  not  been  compafli- 
onate,  I  Ihould  h^ve  had  a  delk  which 
now  I  do  not  care  for  ;  •  inftead  of 
which,  the  remembrance  of  a  good 
H^iun  remains  to  me,  an  honeft  poor 


ine  the  better.” — (She  embraces  her.) 

Har.  O  mama,  from  this  inftant 
I  think  no  longer  of  the  delk,  I  af- 
fure  you  ;  and  I  fee  that  what  I  at 
firft  thought  a  facrifice  is  not  one, 
but  the  contrary. 

“  L.  Orfan.  It  is  fo  of  all  thofe 
which  virtue  requires  ;  they  are  only 
difficult  before  the  execution ;  in  pro- 
poling  them,  we  only  confider  what 
they  may  coft  ;  but  in  doing  them, 
the  pride  alone  which  they  infpire  is 
a  fufficient  recompence.  I  hope,  my 
dear  Harriot,  you  will  know  a  dill 
more  plealing  value,  that  which  a 
feeling  mind  can  give.  But  go  with 
Agatha,  return  to  your  governefs.” 

The  following  pidure  of  the  tra 
veiled  co:ccomh  is  drawn  with  fpirit : 

The  Baroriy  the  Vifcoimt. 

Fife.  Your’s  is  a  charming  gar¬ 
den — the  file  is  truly  agreeable — that 
view’  from  the  fide  of  the  wood  is 
fujildy  but  exceedingly  pintirefqtte.  At 
the  approach  of  the  evening,  the  fet- 
ting  fun  throws  immenfe  maffes  of  light 
upon  the  mountain,  which  produces 
a  very  fine  effeB.  That  landfcape  calls 
to  my  mind  thofe  of  Swifferland  ;  it 
has  all  their  beauties,  but  without 
the  Jeverity.  Nature  is  more  7najefiicy 
and  itnprejfes  the  mind  •with  7nore  anxftd 
ideas  in  Swifferland  and  Italy  ;  but  it 
is  a  beauty,  if  I  may  hazard  the  ex- 
preffion,  whofe  rugged  aufterity  ap¬ 
proaches  to  harfhnefs.  Here  indeed 
Ihe  is  lefs  fublime,  but  more  fimplc, 
much  more  affecting. 

Barony  aftde.  What  an  haranguci 
—I  believe  this  is  what  is  called  an 
i7npro7nptu  ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  for  I  neither  underftand  the 
words  nor  the  phrafes. 

“  Vife.  ajide.  I  have  him— he  is 
already  confounded. 

‘‘  Barony  afide.  Let  us  fee  to  what 
lengths  he  will  go.  i^aloud.')  Why, 
truly,  my  Lord,  you  aftonith  me. — 
You  are  exceedingly  eloquent.  All 
this  fine  language,  which  has  been 
difplayed  to  exprefs  that  I  have  a  fin- 
garden  — 


Vifc*  It  IS  becaufe  I  am  paflio- 
nately  fond  of  the  country.  A  tine 
profpedt  affe<5ts  me  in  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner:  how  happy  I  was 
when  travelling  over  the  Appennines! 
Thofe  lofty  mountains,  rugged  with 
rocks,  and  furrounded  with  tremen¬ 
dous  precipices  ;  that  noble  wild  af- 
pefi  elevated  my  imagination,  exien 
ded  and  exalted  my  ideas ;  hurried 
on  by  an  irrefillible  cnthuiiafm,  I  got 
out  of  my  carriage,  I  reflected,  1 
made  a  drawing,  I  compofed  verfes. 
What  a  country  is  Italy  for  a  lively 
imagination,  a  thinking  head  !  Un 
conhdering  that  I  w^as  in  the  country 
of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  tlorace,  1  fcii 
an  hnprcjfiGu  which  it  is  impoiUble  tor 
me  to  defcribe.  Having  all  tiieir 
w^orks  by  heart,  I  found  a  new  plea- 
fure  in  reading  them  on  the  very 
fpot  where  they  were  compofed. — 
And  Rome,  Rome!  what  tranfport- 
ing  raptures  did  I  feci  on  entering 
Rome  ! — 

“  Baron*  But  tell  me  a  little  of  the 
people,  the  manners  and  dilferent  go¬ 
vernments  ;  have  you  not  itudied 
thefe  things  w^ith  attention? 

“  Vifc.  In  Italy,  my  obfervation 
ran  chiefly  on  external  objeds  ;  there 
nothing  is  w^anted  but  eyes  and  me¬ 
mory;  there  refle(flion  can  only  em¬ 
ploy  itfelf  on  the  part: ;  but  it  is  in 
Swilferland  and  in  England  tliat 
thinking  bsmgs  and  well  organ ifedh^Tids 
are  to  be  found ;  fuch  a  llretch  of 
ideas  1 — We  have  grace,  an  agreeable 
varniihy  ^  great  glo^  of  colour  ;  ws  are 
(killed  in  the  art  oijhading ;  but  they 
have  the  advantage  of  us  xa  geometric 
and  methodical  reafoning  ;  nor  can  we 
compare  our  logic  with  theirs. 

“  Baron,  ^io  you  rank  the  Swifs 
and  the  Englilh  in  the  fame  clafs  ? 
They  have  no  varnilh,  no  glow  of 
colouring,  nor  art  of  fliading ;  but 
they  have  method,  logic,  and  geo¬ 
metry  ? 

y'i/c.  Yes,  in  their  manners  and 
their  way  of  thinking  there  is  a 
great  fimilitude;  the  natural  qualities 
of  both  are  much  the  fame. 


Baron,  afide.  The  natural  qua¬ 
lities  ! — (aloud)  I  am  told  you  have 
written  a  very  minute  journaj  of  your 
travels  ? 

“  Vifc,  Yes,  I  have  fix  volumes 
of  my  fcrawlings ;  it  is  an  urfirmed 
work, as  you  may  conceive  a  work  miifl: 
be,  when  written  with  Inch  rabidity. 
— However,  it  don't  want  for  fire, 
nor  A  fpirit  of  originality.  While  I 
was  in  London,  I  was  perfccuteJ  to 
print  it ;  but  I  am  io  far  from  having 
any  vanity  of  that  fort ! — I  have 
brought  fome  valuable  from 

Italy,  and  fo  highh  finijhed  I — 

“  Baron,  1  fuppofe,  then,  that  you 
are  a  great  connoilleur  in  painting  ? 

“  Vihe,  Yes,  1  have  a  tolerable 
good  eye,  and  fuch  a  pairionate  love 
of  the  arts  I — All  the  time  I  could 
fpare  wnile  I  wai  at  Rome,  was  ‘noil 
deliciouily  tied  cated  to  mufle  a':d 
painting  ;  I  compofed  a  little  treadle 
on  mulic,  in  whicii  I  prove,  that  the 
Italians  are  the  ojilv  people  v/:ho  h  e 
known  the  great  tfecls  of  l\ir?no:i\  ; 
that  l\\t\\'  file  is  in  gL-nciM.!  more  pwe^ 
their  ideas  neveer,  and  in  lliorr,  ev\n 
ill  their  moll  trifling  air^,  are  to  !)c 
tound  pretty  intentiohs,  grace,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  JurAhes  well  fnllaincJ. 

“  Baron,  So  then  our  rniidc  is 
ill  intentioned  ;  I  am  verv  forrv  for 
it,  becaufc  I  loved  Rameau. — But  let 
us  return  to  painting;  and  fince  yon 
are  a  real  lover  ol  the  art,  I  will  Ihew 
you  a  miniature  w^hich  is  f'.id  to  be 
done  by  the  hand  of  a  mafler  ;  you 
wall  give  me  your  opinion  freely,  i)e- 
caufe,  in  confequence,  T  fliall  ( iriier 
piirchafe  it  or  fend  it  hick.  Taere 
it  is.  {^He  gives  him  the  box  ^oith  /In* , 
gelicad  s  pi  dure  in  the  lid.  lie  fa)s  a  fide) 
Let  ns  hear  what  this  pedant  will  fay 
to  the  figure  cf  Angelica. 

Vije.  after  a  moment^ s  attention,  I 
cannot  advife  you  to  piirchafe  it. 

“  Baron,  Why  fo  ? — the  face  is 
pretty. 

“  Vifc.  looking  at  the  picture.  No. 
— no  chara^er — had  attitude— -no 
expreflion — a  dcteflable  piece,  truly  ! 

Biiron^  nettled.  It  is  well!  hear  this. 


his  intentions  in  thofe  publications, 
tor  which  we  readily  give  him  credit, 
havijig  never  heard  of  any  impeach, 
ment  of  his  moral  character,  but  we 
will  not  fay  fo  much  for  his  under- 
rtanding,  ibr  we  apprehend  that  too 
much  learning  hath  muddled  it.  If 
that  was  not  the  cafe,  furely  Mr  Ma- 
dan  would  rcfledl,  that  there  are 
maxims  exceedingly  juft  and  true  in 
theory,  w'hich  it  may  not  be  expe¬ 
dient,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
to  publilh  to  the  world,  or  to  endea¬ 
vour  '  to  carry  into  pratftice.  He 
thinks  he  has  done  his  duty,  as  a  mi- 
nifter  of  the  gofpel,  in  publicly  de¬ 
claring,  that  the  political  fyftemof  this 
country,  with  refpeeft  to  man  iage,  and 
the  law's,  and  religious  rites,  which 
fupport  it,  are  contrary  to,  and  vio¬ 
lations  ot  the  original  inftitiition  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God,  and  revealed  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  or  Bible.  But 
unlefs  he  could  have  congregated  an 
aiTembJy  of  divines,  of  every  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Proteftants,  all  verfed  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  w'ho  fhould  una- 
niinoufly  agree,'  that  he  had  tranlla- 
ted  and  explained  the  paffages  on 
wdiich  his  hypothefis  is  founded,  im¬ 
partially  and  corredly,  we  muft  ftill 
remain  of  opinion,  for  the  reafons 
aftigned  in  our  Review  of  his  firft 
ar^d  fecond'  volumes.  [See  Vol.  LI. 

P.  22/5<j.  9s.]  ’  ‘  ' 

It  is  as  ftrong  jjn  inftance  pf  reli¬ 
gious  madnefs  as  it  would  be  for  any 
one  man  to  attempt  to  introduce  the 
reformations  of  Luther  and  Calvin 
into  the  Pope^s  dominions  at  this 
time.  The  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  ru¬ 
lers  of  the  ftate,  or  at  leaft  the  wufelt, 
the  beft,  and  the  moft  powerful  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  muft  be  predifpofed,  and 
united  in  opinion,  before  any  great 
I  innovations  can  or  ought  to  take 
place  in  ancient  conftitutions.  Now', 
as  there  are  no  appearances  of  fuch  a 
favourable  crius  for  the  introduction 
of  Mr  Madan’s  plan,  he  would  have 
[  done  better  to  have  let  it  remain  in 
i  his  clofet. 

i  Much  learning  is  beftowed  in  tL« 


Vife,  Jlill  looking  at  the  ptHure.  De- 
teftable  !-7-no  tait^:  in  the  colouring  5 
a  Ineaking  look — a  pitiful  manner — 
exccilively  hard — wretched  drapery. 
—  (^Giving  hack  the  hox,)  It  is  worth 
notning — abfolutely  good  for  no¬ 
thing. 

Baron 9  in  a  paffion*  Mr 

.ConnoilFeur,  fome  other  perfon  per¬ 
haps  may  not  be  fp  hard  to  pleafe.*' 


In  the  pieces  contained  in  the  firft 
vol  11  me,  female  chara(fters  only  are 
admitted.  The  fourth  volume  is 
written  with  a  particular  view’  to  the 
improvement  of  young  perfons  in  the 
interior  claflcs  of  life.  The  titles  _ot 
the  feveral  pieces  are  :  Hagar  in  the 
Defart  ;  The  Beauty  and  the  Mou- 
fter  ;  The  Phials  ;  The  Happy  Ifland  ; 
The  Spoiled  Child ;  The  EfFe<fts  oi 
Curiolity ;  I'he  Dangers  of  tiie  World; 
The  Blind  Woman  of  Spa  ;  The 
Dove  ;  The  Sacrifice  of  Friendfhip  ; 
The  Generpiis  Enemies  ;  The  Good 
Mother  ;  I'hc  Bufy  Body  ;  The 
Children's  Ball  ;  The  'I’raveller  ; 
Vathek  ;  The  Falfe  Friends;  Tlie 
Judge  ;  The  Queeii  of  the  Rofe  of 
Salency  ;  The  Milliner  ;  The  Linen 
Draper  ;  1  he  Bookfellef  ;  The  Truly 
Wife  Man;  The  Portrait.  M. 


Th  flyphthora;  cr,  a  Treatife  on 
Female  Ruln^  in  its  Caufa^  EffeFsj 
ConftquenccSi  Prevention^  and  Re- 
vtedy  ;  confiJered  on  the  Bajls  of  the 
D/vioe  La^iv  ;  under  the  follo^Ang 
Heads;  Marriaze^  l^roredonu  Hdul- 
ieryy  Pclygamy;  Divorce,  VoL 

11 L  8c’^.6/  .  D  )d(lcv^ 


The  Rev.  Mr  Martin  Madan, 

I  he  avowed  author  of  thefe 
Treatlfes,  though  he  has  hot  thought 
proper  to  fet  his  name  to  them,  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  warmly  attacked  from 
the  prefs  and  in  the  piilpit,  for  his 
two  former  yolurnes,  has  pubiiihed  a 
third,- couirary  10  his  firft  intention, 
tojullify  his  fyftem,  and  to  explain 
what  he  thinks  has  been  mifandcr- 
He  infifts  on  the  purity  of 
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prcfent  volume,  to  prove  that  the  laws 
of  God,  concerning  marriage,  were 
oppofed  and  abrogated,  and  a  new 
fyllein  invented  and  tftablilhed  by 
Chridian  churchmen.  A  curi<Mii» 
collection  from  the  fathers  and  coun¬ 
cils,  beginning  with  the  firft  century 
of  Chriilianity,  and  carried  down 
to  the  time  of  the  rel'ormation,  exhi¬ 
bits  the  abfurd  alterations  that  have 
been  made  in  every  age  by  the  church¬ 
men  refpe(fling  marriage.  In  order 
to  enforce  celibacy,  with  a  view  of 
enriching  the  church  with  the  eftates 
which  men  w^ould  have  left  to  their 
children,  if  they  had  followed  the 
firft  command  of  God,  “  increafe  and 
multiply  many  of  the  firll  fathers, 
bilhops,  and  priefts,  made  themfelves 
eunuchs^  and  preached  and  WTOte  cir¬ 
cular  letters  in  favour  of  perpetual 

virginity,  or  celibacy. - All  the 

changes,  made  at  different  periods, 
he  applies  to  the  purpofe  of  proving, 
that  a  return  to  God’s  inftitution, 
which  elfablilhes  an  obligation  from 
the  fcdticer  to  the  feducedy  that  of  ma¬ 
king  her  his  wife,  would  remedy  the 
deplorable  confequences  of  our  pre¬ 
lent  fyllcm,  where  adultery  goes 
without  due  punilhment,  and  reduc¬ 
tion  remains  without  any  obligation 
from  the  feducer  to  the  feduce.d. 

In  another  chapter  on  the  true  ori¬ 
gin  and  neceflity  of  marriage  cere¬ 
monies,  he  looks  upon  the  invention 
of  them  to  be  as  great  a  proof  of  the 
depravity  and  corruption  of  human 
nature,  as  the  invention  of  written 
bonds  and  obligations  under  hand 
and  feal.  But  this  is  only  a  w’afte  of 
words,  for  unlefs  Mr  Madan  can 
make  the  world  what  it  ought  to  be, 
men  and  women  will  be  afraid  to 
truft  each  others  confcience  or  ho¬ 
nour,  and  marriage  ceremonies,  as 
Well  as  bonds,  mud  be  neceffary. 

By  way  of  conclufion,  Mr  Madan 
draws  up  his  creed  concerning  ma¬ 
trimony,  confiding  of  twelve  articles, 
upon  which  we  lhall  only  obferve, 
that  it  is  not  the  creed  of  any  of  the 


Chridian  nations  of  Europe.  A  let¬ 
ter  to  Richard  Hill,  Efq;  is  annexed* 
with  whom  it  feems  Mr  Madan  has 
long  lived  in  dri(d  friendlhip,  upon 
which  account  he  takes  it  amifs  that 
Mr  Hill  fhould  have  publilhed  his 
“  Bleflings  of  Polygamy,”  without 
previoufly  acquainting  him  with  his 
defign — and  he  charges  him  with 
milreprefentation  ;  but  the  merits  of 
this  conted  fall  more  properly  under 
the  next  article. 

The  Blefflngs  of  Polygains  difplayedy  in 
an  affeiiionate  Adarefs  to  the  •Rtv, 
Mf  Martin  Madan,  occcftcaicd  hr  his 
late  IVorky  entitled^  d'heiypJuhora. 
By  Richard  Hill,  Ef ;  Dedlca^ 
ted  to  all  good  JVives  in  the  King- 
do7fu  Svo,  3/.  Doufley. 

IT  appears  from  this  Addrefs,  that 
Mr  Hill  took  fome  pains  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  publication  of  Thelyphthora, 
from  a  full  convi(dion  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  it  advances  is  totally  repugnant 
to  feripture,  and  is  calculated  to  do 
irreparable  mifehief  in  the  church  of 
God,  and  to  the  world  in  general. — 
Not  having  been  fo  happy  as  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  his  friend  to  fupprefs  it,  he 
endeavours  to  convince  him  how 
exceedingly  he  has  erred  from  the 
truth.  And  he  has  handled  the  fiib- 
jeed  of  polygamy  in  fo  inaderly  a 
manner,  that  no  reader,  except  Mr 
Madan,  can  pofiibly  remain  uncon¬ 
vinced,  that  the  fcriptiires  do  not  an- 
thorlfe  polygamy,  nor  pronounce  the 
perfonal  union  of  a  man  with  a  wo¬ 
man  to  be  an  adhial  marriage  in  the 
fight  of  God.  Mr  Hill  totally  de- 
(iroys  the  hypothtfis  on  w'hich  Mr 
Madan  wifiics  to  cllablilh  hisdoiftrine 
of  polygamy,  viz.  “  That  if  God  al¬ 
lowed  a  plurality  of  wives  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  under  the  Old  Telllment,  he  can¬ 
not  have  toi  bidden  it  under  the  N:,w.” 
For  he  proves,  that  Mr  Madan  has 
oltered  the  grwiitelt  violence  to  almofl 
every  text  of  feripture  he  has  protiu- 
ced  from  the  gofpels  and  epillles ; 
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that  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  Old 
Tcftament  authority,  in  favour  of  po¬ 
lygamy,  was  a  bare  permifllon  of  it, 
but  that  it  never  was  enjoined,  confe- 
quently  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  divine 
law.  Mr  Hill  thinks,  that  the  mere 
intercourfe  of  a-  man  vith  a  virgin 
conllitutes  a  marriage  in  the  fight  of 
God  ;  the  man,  fays  he,  certainly,  by 
the  la,w  of  God,  ought  to  make  her  his 
wife,  but  even  in  ttie  cafe  of  our  fir  ft 
parents,  there  was  an  a<ft  of  folenm 
recognition  ;  it  is  faid,  God  brought 
the  woman  to  the  man,  and  in  con¬ 
formity  to  this  firft  nuptial  ceremony, 
ill  our  church  fome  perfon  always  afts 
in  the  capacity  of  a  father  to  give 
the  woman  to  the  man.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  deftroys  Mr  Madan’s  idea,  that 
the  perfonal  union  between  Adam 
and  Eve  conftituted  their  marriage — 
for  the  Divine  Condudor  brought 
her  to  the  man,  and  gave  her  to  him 
before  the  carnal  union  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  place. 

A  ludicrous  reprefentation  of  the 
confequences  that  would  follow,  fup- 
pofing  polygamy  eftabliihed  in  this 
country,  is  happily  imitated  from 
Murphy's  newfpaper,  drawn  up  on 
the  fuppofition  that  the  bill  for  natu¬ 
ralizing  the  Jews  had  not  been  repeal¬ 
ed.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  very 
ingenious  and  orthodox  refutation  of 
Thelyphthora.  Mr  Madan  feems 
greatly  hurt  by  it,  and,  in  his  letter 
to  Mr  Hill,  in  Vol.  TIL  of  Thelyph- 
tliora,  he  juftifies  himfeif  from  the 
charge  of  wiftiing  to  eftablilh  univer- 
fal  polygamy  by  law ;  and  he  fays, 
he  only  meant  to  (how,  that  the  law 
of  God  authorifed  it  in  particular 
cafes,  fuch  as  madnefs,  fterility,  or 
other  defeats  of  the  firft  wife.  L. 


of  Newgate,  would  have  conceived 
an  idea  ot  “  tnjh'u£iin<^  and  entertain^ 
ing  younger  miiids'%  by  a  relation  of 
fo  many  lliocking  (lories  as  he  hath 
here  put  into  ilili  more  Jhockhig  verfe. 

“  The  Kin.  wh^)  hill  his  ?humb>.  and  toes, 
Contcis’d  amidft  his  bleeding  woes, 

A  righteous  God  to  him  had  dealt 
What  feventy  Kings  from  him  had  felt. 
Abi  v«elech  his  broihei 
And  heav'fily  vengeance-  on  him  drew, 

A  woman  fends  a  forceful  ftonc 

Full  on  his  hoad,  and  crnfli’d  his  bone.** 

‘‘  Cruili'd  his  hene  /’*  The  Dodo'* 
means,  “  crack’d  his  jkulhy'*  hwtjkull 
would  not  rhyme  with  Jimcy  and  the 
poet  was  reduced  to  Hobfon’s  choice  I, 

The  undeferving  Naboth  fell 
By  Ahab  and  bv  Jtzt  bel : 

On  the  fame  fpot  where  he  was  flain, 
Th-re  the  dogs  drank  his  guihiog  vein; 
By  Heav’n’tj  juft  doom  the  eager  hounds 
Lapt  the  blood  fpouting  from  his  wounds. 
Haman  ends  a  gallow  high 
Where  worthy  Mordecai  (hould  die; 

But  there  in  infinite  difgrace 

The  haughty  wretch  /applied  his  place 

But  though  Dr  Gibbons,  when 
playing  with  children,  preferves  an 
unrelaxed  folemnity  of  vifage,  and 
talks,  in  a  language  truly  woeful,  of 
harlots  and  rakes,  **  fuperlatively 
bad,”  thieves,  murderers,  jails,  gal¬ 
lows,  gibbets—— 

“  And  hell's  ahyfs  of  miferies 
yet,  in  his  inftrudlans  to  “  the  man 
and  his  mate,”  he  condefeends  to  re¬ 
lax  his  reverend  mufeies,  and,  open¬ 
ing  his  cloke,  flips  outfomething  that 
looks  like  a  jeft  : 

“  Should  the  wife  drop  a  bitter  word. 

Let  not  the  hufbanU’s  wrath  be  ftirr’u  : 

If  ever  the  fooVs  cap  appear, 

One,  and  but  one,  the  bells  muft  wear.” 

The  author  feems  ready  to  excufe 
0/;^  perfon’s  wearing  thefe  bells;  and 
we  will  readily  excufe  his  wearing 
them  once  in  his  lifetime.  But  will 
he  be  always  tinkling  them  in  our 
ears  ?  Becaufe  he  himfelt  is  fond  of 
the  noife,  he  imagines,  no  doubt,  that 
it  is  melodious  to  others  !  M« 
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LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


An  Account  of  the  Ne*w  Mufical  Farce 
called  rHii  Silver  Tankard,  or 
Tnk  Point  AT  Portsmouth,  per- 
formed  for  the  firjl  time  at  the  Hay- 
luarket  Theatre^  IVednefday^  July  i8. 

This  piece  is  the  produdlion  of 
Lady  Craven,  author  of  The 
Miniature  PiBure^  a  comedy. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
charaefters : 

Tom  Splicem,  Mr  Bannijler. 

Ben  Mainllay,  Mr  Egan, 

Jack  Reefera,  Mr  Davis^ 

Enfign  Williams,  Mr  MarJhalL 
Old  Kofemary,  Mr  Wilfon^ 

Sally,  Mifs  Harper, 

Nancy,  Mifs  Hitchcock, 

The  piece,  which  is  merely  a  ve¬ 
hicle  for  the  mufic,  opens  with  Sally 
and  Nancy,  two  fifters,  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Old  Rofemary,  preparing  the 
table  for  dinner,  from  whofe  conver- 
fation  it  appears,  that  Sally  had  been 
in  love  with  Tom  Splicem,  but  fup- 
pofing  him  dead,  had  taken  Enlign 
Williams  for  her  new  fweetheart. — 
Nancy  upbraids  her  lifter  on  account 
of  her  forgetting  Tom  Splicem,  and 
betrays  a  ktndnefs  for  him.  Tom 
Splicem,  however,  is  ftill  living,  and 
foon  after  enters,  w^en  he  overhauls 
Sally  for  not  keeping  her  word  never 
to  forget  him,  but  at  the  fame  time 
perfuades  the  father  to  bring  her  and 
Enlign  Williams  together,  which  he 
immediately  does,  and  agrees  to  pay 
down  five  hundred  pounds  as  the 
portion  of  their  marriage,  declaring, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  all  he  has  in 
the  world. 

Tom  Splicem  now  deplores  his 
hard  fate,  being  obliged  to  go  to  ft  a 
again,  without  money  enough  even 
to  buy  him  a  Ihirt.  Nancy  takes  pity 
on  his  fituation,  and  letches  a  silviir 
TANKARD  her  grandmother  left  her, 
which  llie  begs  Tom  to  accept  of. 
After  fome  fcruples,  Tom  receives 
the  prefent,  and,  ftruck  with  the  ge- 
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nerofity  of  the  girl,  agrees  to  make 
her  his  wife,  adding,  that  he  would 
give  Sally  a  thouland  pounds,  and 
provide  for  Nancy  handfomely,  as  he 
had  not  loft  his  all,  but  only  reports  it 
as  a  hum  upon  his  old  fweetheart 
Sally,  in  order  to  prove  her  love; 
and  the  piece  concludes  with  the 
double  union  of  Thomas  and  Nancy, 
the  Enfign  and  Sallv. 

ri'ii  •  ' 

liie  entertainment  was  preceded 
by  a  prologue,  fpoken  by  Mr  Bannif- 
ter,  jun.  in  the  charader  of  a  mid- 
Ihipinan,  and  was  well  received, 
Pobtky.] 

The  overture  is  a  compilation  of 
warlike  airs,  excellently  adapted  to 
the  occafion,  and  had  a  moft  plealing 
effetft. 

The  airs  are  in  general  compiled, 
and  with  great  tafte  and  judgment. 
Thofe  that  are  new  are  compofed  by* 
Dr  Arnold,  are  perledtiy  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  deferving  the  applaufe  they 
received.  Mr  Wilfon  was  enchored 
in  his  firft  long,  as  v/as  MnBannifter 
in  the  following,  to  the  tune  of  Admi¬ 
ral  Henbo^^  the  idea  of  which  we  pre¬ 
fume  to  have  been  furnilhed  by  that 
fong  in  Mr  Cobb’s  entertaining  farce 
ot  “  Who* d  have  thought  it 

I 

WHAT  failor  is  anxious  great  treafn'ei 
I  to  board  ?  (on  board ; 

I  N  1  lies  he  minds  while  there’s  coi.r.  gc 
What  tho’  I  am  (tranded,  my  fortune  a 
wreck  ! 

While  tuo  planks  hold  together,  1*11  ftill 
keep  the  deck. 

My  heart’s  fplic’d  with  many  and  many 
a  rope. 

And  ftill  do  I  reft  on  the  anchor  of  hope ; 
Again  I’m  afloat,  ihould  a  fair  wind  be¬ 
friend  ;  (end. 

Or  I  go  to  the  bottom,  and  fo  there’s  an 

The  performers  were  each  of  them 
perfectly  in  charader. 

Several  judicious  alterations  having 
been  made  fince  the  firft  exhibition, 
this  little  piece  is  now  rendered  a 
very  agreeable  and  entertaining  per¬ 
formance, — and  meets  with  univerlkl 
applaufe. 
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ne  fidlowing  are  fome  of  the  mofi  appro^ 
.  *ved  Airs  in  this  new  Piece* 

S  O N(#— Nancy— Mi/f  Hitchcock. 

French  Air. 

WHAT,  the  deuce,  do  you  think  Tm  a 
fool,  pray. 

And  fo  plain,  Tm  not  fit  to  be  feen? 

Sure  I'm  pretty  enough  in  my  own  way. 

And,  my  dear,  I  am  now  palf  fifteen; 

Yes  fifteen y  yes  fifteen. 

You  flun  me  with  fcoldlng!  pray,  fifter,  be 
quiet ; 

Then  you’ll  find  me  fufficiently  tame; 

But,  if  you  ft.U  hold,  I  can  equal  your  riot, 
And  from  cuolnefs  I’ll  pals  to  a  fiame  ; 

Yes  a  flame  yes  a  fiame, 

SON  G— Tom— Mr  Bannistir. 
Vauxhall  fVatch, 

"MY  ntime’s  Tom  Splicem,  I’ll  be  bound, 

A  man,  a  boy,  upon  this  ground. 

I’ve  gone  the  world  around,  around, 

Crying,  hip,  hallo ! 

When  the  Dons  and  Frenchmen  come  in  fight, 
O  !  then  my  heirt  it  pants  for  fights 
And  if  they  do  not  take  their  flight, 

O!  we'd  trounce  them  fo! 

But  if  like  rips  they  will  not  ftay, 

\Vr  wait  to  fight  another  day. 

Another  comes  they  run  away, 

So,  hip,  hallo! 

DUET — Mifs  Harper  and  Mifs  Hitchcock. 

(The  Words  from  an  old  Lancajhire  Ballad, ) 

The  mufic  by  Dr  Arnold. 

WITH  arms  acrofs.  along  the  Strand 
A  fhepherd  walk’d,  an  ^  hung  his  head ; 
Viewing  the  footfieps  on  the  land, 

Which  a  bright  nymph  had  made; 

**  The  tide  (fays  he)  will  foon  crafe 
The  marks  fo  lightly  here  imprcfl  j 
But  time  or  tide  will  ne’er  deface 
Her  image  in  my  bread. 

Am  1  fome  favage  he'^ft  of  prey, 

Am  I  fome  n(ter  grown, 

That  thus  fhe  hies  fo  fwift  away. 

Or  meets  me  with  a  frown  V* 

^1  hus  faid,  he  took  a  running  leap, 

A  lover’s  leap  indeed! 

And  plung’d  into  fhe  founding  deep, 

Where  h  ungry  filhes  feed  : 

The  melancholy  hern  ftalks  by. 

Around  the  Equalling  fia-gulls  yell ; 

Aloft  the  croaking  ravens  fly, 

Aud  toil  bis  ptflfing  bell. 


SON  G— Rosemary— .\fr  W^ilson. 

The  Mufic  hy  the  Author  of  the  Piece. 

WHEN  once  Mafter  I.ovc  gets  into  your  head, 
You  may  go  to  bed  you  may  go  tj  bed  ; 

When  once  Mailer  Love  gets  into  your  licad, 
You  may  go  to  bed  for  life. 

You  frown  and  you  fmile,  you  laugh  and  you 
cry 

And  you  can’t  tell  why,  and  you  can’t  tell 
whv : 

You  frown  and  you  fmile,  you  laugh  and  you 
cry. 

And  you  wifli  you  were  a  wife. 

Love  makes  fuch  a  rout,  within  and  without. 
You  tumble  and  tofs.  you  tumble  and  tofs; 
He  makes  fuch  a  rout  within  and  without. 
You  tumble  ai  d  tofs  for  life. 

Your  heart  goes  pit-pat,  you’re  mum,  and  you 
chat. 

You  can’t  'ell  for  what,  you  can’t  tell  for  what, 
Your  heart  g';e  pif  pat,  you  can’t  tell  for  what. 
And  you  wifli  you  were  a  wife. 

G  L  E  E’^Compofed  Anno  Dorn,  1614. 

Sally,  Williams,  and  Rosem.4Ry— Mf/*^ 
Harper,  Mr  Marshall,  and  Mr  Wilson. 

WE  be  three  poor  mariners,  newly  come  from 
the  fcas 

We  fpend  «  ur  lives  in  jeopardy,  while  Olivers 
livt  at  cafe; 

Shall  we  go  dance  the  round,  the  round,  the 
round  I 

And  he  that  is  a  bully  boy  come  pledge  me  on 
this  ground ! 

We  care  rot  f 'r  thole  martial  men  that  do  our 
dates  difdaiu. 

But  we  care  for  thofc  merchant-men  that  do 
our  dates  maintain; 

To  them  wr  dance  this  round  around,  around. 
And  he  thar  \<  a  bully  boy  come  pledge  me 
on  this  gr'  und 

To  our  Correspondents. 

The  author  of  the  Addrefs  on  learning  the 
Manual  Exercife,  feems  to  have  forgot  the 
main  fubjert  of  his  difeourfe,  and,  except  in 
the  conclufum.  fays  very  little  on  the  utility  of 
the  accompliflimcnt  he  means  to  recommend. 
The  'Paper,  in  it.s  prefent  form,  particularly 
the  urconne^lcd  rhapfody  with  which  it  be¬ 
gins.  is  totally  unfit  for  publication. 

A— R  need  not  be  apprehenfive  of  a  dil- 
covery  by  the  Publijhery  who.  however  incon- 
fident  with  the  title,  can  keep  a  fecrety  not- 
withdanding  the  infinuation  at  the  conclufioo 
of  our  correfponcient  s  Card. 

X.’s  Papf^r  .vill  'equirc  lerious  confidcratioR 
before  it  can^he  made  public. 

J.  G.  is  podponed  till  our  next. 


/ 


